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‘You just kb h them” 
Ou JUS’ RNOW she wears them M°CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY. Northampton. Mass 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR DESIGN 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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HERE’S such obvious quality to its 

fabric, such evident “mastery of his 
medium” revealed by the tailor’s work, 
you have a definite pleasure every time 
you slip into one of these cleverly 
designed Kenyon Coats—backed by a 
half-century’s experience in making 
fine clothing. 


WOMAN’S TOP COAT—proclaim- 
ing a versatile readiness for walking, 
skiing, driving or riding—is distin- 
guished by perfectly tailored raglan 
shoulders, and deep collar and lapels. 
Made of “out-doorish” Kencheviots. 








MAN’S TOP COAT—a conservative 
beltless model—is made of indefinite 
herringbone cheviot in double-breasted 
style. Durable silk yoke and sleeve 
linings make it slip on easily. 


C. KENYON CO., INC. 
sth Ave. Bldg., New York 223 Jackson Blud., Chicago 


enyon 


Sports Coats 
Exclusive Fabrics, Expertly Tailored 


You Will Wear Your 


KENYON TOP COAT 
With Such Assurance! 








Kenyon Coats are on 
sale at the best dealers 
everywhere throughout 
the United States and 
Canada. Write for style 
cards and the name of 
local merchant. 


Make sure of Kenyon 
style, Kenyon tailoring 
and Kenyon long-wear 


fabrics, by the label— 





“C. Kenyon Co. 
Makers, N. Y.” 
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ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL 
of the LATEST 
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dressed up. 











Look at Jimmy with a new girl and new evening clothes! 
She’s a new girl, all right; but those are the same old 
clothes. It’s his Lion Collar, which makes him look so 


Wish I had that collar on. Mine’s a mess already and 
I have the third and fourth dance with Jimmy’s girl. 
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HE Spring Style Announce- 
| ments in hats this year are 
‘worth more than a passing glance. 


| Such manifold rumors of doule- 
_versements in the hat industry have 
been spread abroad, that one has 
been tempted to speculate on its 
| probable effects on current styles 
and quality. 





One, therefore, examines the new 
| Stetson styles with the feeling that 
here, as always, is solid ground. 


Soft hats a little smaller this 
| Spring, taking into con- 


















































When the English speak of “swag- 

ger” they mean that touch of trig, 

easy smartness so marked in this 
very fit Stetson model. 


The trim, trig appearance of the 
Stetson Hat that is Sry’. 


One can’t help being amazed at 
the way Stetson embodies so un- 
erringly and brings to the highest 
point those elements in current 


fashion which make for smartness 
and true distinction. 


And at the way Stetson Quality 
has been kept intact—as well as the 
really slight difference in price that 
exists between a hat of such 
thoroughbred parentage and the 
common or garden variety. 


Few men, by the way, are content 
nowadays to wear the same hat day 
after day. The practice of alter- 
nating with a Soft Hat and Derby 
is well nigh universal among 

smartly dressed men. 





sideration, of course, the 
tendency of a man to 
pull his hat way down 
over his forehead. Der- 
bies a little narrower. 
Emphasis on the clean 














Stetson models are of- 
fered by leading hatters 
in every Metropolitan 
city all over the world. 


The model that is be- 











line; the look of being 
fit, smartly set up. 


= 





Something decidedly more than just 
a ‘stiff hat”, this Stetson Feature 
Derby. The D'Orsay curl in the brim 
carries the hallmark of true Stetson 


distinction. 


Hats from JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Stetson Feature. Hat, illustrating 
again the happy Stetson knack in 
interpreting the intimate spirit of 
the current mode. Wide welt edge, 
medium roll to the brim. 


coming to you person- 
ally is sure to be right. 
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“Aren't you afraid to take these long trips alone, Ethel? What in the world do you do when you have tire trouble?” 
“I never have any, my dear. You see, I use Kelly-Springfields.” 
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Gon is Vas 


She /Vew GaehSedan 


She Latest =" of Kissel Mndividuality, 


Dee ented fae your- approval at the ‘Colas 
Automobile Show ~ Chicago ~ Jan.29-Feb.5 -1921 — 


y ae type of enclosed body by 

Kissel—equipped with perman- 
ent Kissel inlaid top—four doors— 
extra wide low lounge seats accom- 
odating, 3 people each—with high 
form fitting, backs. 


Distinctly upholstered—completely 
equipped—mounted on the custom- 
built chassis, with the custom-built 
motor, designed and perfected by 
Kissel. 


1G bsys) 2 Oa (Os CO) aa OF 8 a © OF 
Hartford, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 


gz és yi 
“ayyve” 
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¥¢| Your stockings are the most 
intimate part of your dress /s\) 
which the world sees—con- y) 
(<2) spicuous nether-garments, |< 
=y]| evidencing tone and taste. : : 
7) Phoenix hosiery holds first |)‘ 
“a7! place in world sales, not |; 
alone because it gives to 
44) men, women and children 
long mileage at lowcost, but 
\| because it has a tenacious 
€)| beauty that ever stimulates 
W/-| a fine pride in ownership. 
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The 
FINEST 82° HATS 
in CAmerica 





Quality without extravagance in 
hats for men—styled, formed, 
blocked and finished by the 
pioneer hatmaking organization 
of the Orange Valley—the cradle 
and always the center of the 
men’s fine felt hat industry in 
the United States. 


Other Grades at $6 to $12 


F. Berg & Co., Orange Valley, N. J. 
Wholesale Salesrooms: 1107 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 
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CRANE 
SERVICE 


E SEATTLE > a 














\ vel SPRINGFIELD 
ACUSE, ALBANY®: © °° 
Re ’ HARTFORD? 

BRIDGEPORT ¢ 

*BURFALO<HaARLEM 


MEWYORKS 
* BROOKLYN? 


*) 
= ATLANTIC ciye 
“BALTIMORE © f;.% 
S sag . eee WAsHinicr n°® ? 
~« DAVENPORT-~. = am 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





SAVANNAH 


Concentrated 
Co-operation 


Crane Service on plumbing, heating and sanitary equip- 
ment is available anywhere through the trade, and in 
addition it is concentrated for the benefit of builders, 





BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 









We are manufacturers of about 
20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, 
made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, 
heating and plumbing materials. 


architects and contractors at Crane branches and show- 
rooms in sixty-two principal cities throughout the 
country. 


Note the Crane branch nearest you. It will pay you 
well to visit it and profit by the complete and distinc- 
tive kind of co-operation it offers when you require 
plumbing and heating equipment for a building of 
any size or character. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


BOSTON SYRACUSE CINCINNATI FARGO 
SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 
BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH DETROIT ABERDEEN 
HARTFORD ATLANTA e CHICAGO GREAT FALLS 
eee peeeees,. | ane 
ANY MUSKOGE VALVES~ PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES es moines PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA TULSA OMAHA POCATELLO 
READING OKLAHOMA CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS SIOUX CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
NEWARK WICHITA ™ mam ST. OGDEN 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. eA OARLAND sco 
SAN F 


WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION. 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK 

301 BRANNAN 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

36 AVE. DE L'OPERA. PARIS. FRANCE 


To which the Public is cordially invited 
Works:—CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT; BIRMINGHAM 
MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS): TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, 
SYDNEY. N. S.W.. QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA. CALGARY 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


LOS ANGELES 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 


45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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] there is character in your 
| hands; there is reputation 
| in your gloves 


Character is what you are! Reputation 
is what people say you are! 








al Reputation is important and there is no 
discounting the advantage in good ap- 
pearance. The world judges superficially 
and clothes do talk. 


Don’t advertise yourself with shabby, ill- 
fitting gloves. Your hands must be in 
harmony with the rest of your attire. 
Keep them correctly gloved and get the 
reputation for careful grooming and good 


taste which your character demands. 


The popular Hansen 
“Soft Cuff’ Supple 
Coltskin. Lamb Fur 
lined. 





With the name Hansen goes style of the 
“happy medium” between ultra smart 
and conservative: a style combined with 
comfort in the highest degree. 




















Whether for motoring, street, or general 
purpose wear, there is an air of distinc- 
tion in every Hansen design which shows 
that you have given due care and 
thought to this important adjunct of 
your appearance. 


Glove Book on Request 


It describes and illustrates many of the 
hundreds of types and styles. Send for 
your copy, then see your dealer and 
make your choice. 


O.C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
521F Wright St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE HOUSE of TWEEDS”™ 


he PivotSleeve 
ColitS/utt — 


For AN UNHAMPERED FOLLOW THROUGH 











The 
Spreading Plait 


of 
19221 GARDEN BOOK™] | Golf coat "// 











Many thousands of gardeners 





both amateur and professional Featuring ies 
have been helped to success THE ONLY GOLF COAT bes 
by the practical knowledge WITH INVERTED f 


PIVOT PLAITS % 


Both back and front permitting 
the sleeve to act as a pivot when 
the arm is in motion. 


contained in DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK. 


DREER’S experience of 83 
years inthe selection and cul- 
tivation of what is best to 











| Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark, 













































grow will be found in con- Ae THE PIVOT SLEEVE || | a treatment that will remove permanently 
venient form in this large and all Superfluous Hair from the face or any th 
7 ] ISTINCTLY lit GOLF COAT— i part of the body without leaving a mark on 
complete book of Vegetables egem = ‘lored with 1 3m the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair sh 
nit Wine, product — obtainable in tailor with iong trousers in | roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- m 
= many cities through au- addition to knickers—forming | _ tric needle, burning caustics or powders used, 
Plan now your garden for this j thorized representatives. ay favored Sports and Outing ; One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and L 
vear and let DREER’S GARDEN The Pivot Sleeve label H Suit. completely remove all undesirable hair with- Ww 
BOOK fend aa ae aa vs ote appears in every au- j out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 
of weer plans a : thentic Pivot Sleeve Suit. .- :— Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
2 ° ‘ or Mg 0 ~~~ that Mi-Rita will perma- ol 
ij Soca 3 nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
; : i . apt am : hair, and this treatment can be used suc- m 
ves > pied poncho secgh ne D poe : cessfully at home. i Yr 
publication. Write today. \ nn Vernde Elo . Send for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- 
i f- Cl 7] OAL TAI LORI NG SPECIALISTS clusive preparations for beautifying the skin C 
es Ae een In Golf Suits, Knickers, Riding Breech and hair, la 
HENRY A DREER : “ co Fe NEL intry OU For sale at all drug stores and 
. } OUN 1878 fo} JOHN ST. : NEW YORK : toilet counters or write direct to 
{ 3 : he z 
714-716 Chestnut Street : Dr. Margaret Ruppert (Td 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment | sl 
Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. y 


'| Youthful Beauty| | | ; 
For Any Woman| | | ‘ 


The secret 














































of a youthful - 
face will be y 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
A . ty vanish- 
; ing or 
va ° ° N who have 
T> Mail This Coupon! i foetal 
‘ 1 ne 8, 
And learn how to ‘ wrin- 
N kles, or 
Restore Gray Hair j other 
| in 4 to 8 Days ‘eee: disfig: : 
| . ° ments 
This coupon brings you a caused . 
free sample of MARY T. by age, f 
GOLDMAN’S HAIR eT ‘ 
| \ COLOR RESTORER and a else. i 
:) special comb to apply it. Mul ti- ' 
\ £ Test it on one lock of hair. \ caeee =a 
\f Watch the gray disappear {SSAA SAT ST esas Set =) 
' and the natural color return. the secret of I 
Note how dainty and clean ( t H renewe. 1 
it is, how easy to use. How oun r y omes wee. : ] 
it leaves — soft and fluffy. It The dignified estate. the delightful place ray’s remarkable F 
" Th wash off. ; near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- Facial Exercises 
en get a full sized bottle from tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & which remove lines, “crow’s feet” and 
your druggist or direct from us. Don’t Garden wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
accept imitations—there is nothing ; 7 maces: go | — a ae 
“just as good.” Insist on the one and Now Is the Time to Buy comers of flow skine without the wee 
only MARY T. GOLDMAN’S HAIR More real estate bargains are being offered now than <n Se massage, mann 
COLOR RESTORER. ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who plasters, straps, vitro te arial peace: 
MARY T. GOLDMAN —— = graced _ainggeeaed a Rage Moca The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
123 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. Coil caew os ws ome 2s geile Rating Spgs on you og 4 wt minutes daily — pe 
‘Menger iS iitheyn = : : —the service is for the benefit of our readers. — Thie information is free to all 
' Pleas d me y FREE trial bottle of | ‘ : 
' Mary Goldman's Hair Color ‘Restorer with ' Manager Real Estate Mart who ask for it. 
' spe ; 1 i ay ° 
o iy aoe this wie hy The setared coer “ Results Guaranteed Tis just 
; Of my hair is ' Write for this FREE BOOK which tells Uy 
‘ ‘ what to do to bring back firmness to the face 
' black.... jet black.... dark brown.... ' muscles and tissues and smuothness and beauty 
medium brown.... light brown.... OuSeE ar en “ KATHRYN “MURRAY Inc 
‘ - ~ ' ? 7 
jimeemecerencektsier “here Street. ....-..-2-00 19 West 44th Street, New York City Suite 233 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TE Sore te fc «cs EMA outs eerie ’ — 
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‘TOUCH 


The well-selected necktie 
that pulls well with your 
shirt finds cheerful team- 
mates in MosAIn Cuff 
Links chosen to harmonize 
with the cuff patterns. 

The best of clothes with- 
out such touches of har- 
mony look wrong, and while 
moderate in cost, Mosain 
Cuff Links add many dol- 
lars to the general effect. 

Keep several sets of 
Mosain Cuff Links. A 
single pair will go with 
many patterns in shirtings. 
Your men’s wear dealer can 
show you the extraordinary 
range of fine color tones and 
attractive designs you have 
to choose from Mosain. He 
can help you select the right 
color combinations to match 
your shirts, 


y 5 G 
my Se 


MOSHIN 





TRADE 


Mosarn Links are sold 
in individual sets on cards, 
or in sets of three in a taste- 
ful case, including a handy 
color chart that shows you 
instantly how to choose the 
right set for each shirt. 

In chain, post or snap styles. 
Look for the MOSAIN trade 


mark, Price Two to Five 
Dollars the pair. 


FreeMAN-DauGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men’s Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 

Makers also of MOSAIN Soft Collar 
Fasteners, At all Dealers. 


MARK 














FOR EASE IN ENTERTAINING 


LL the little touches that lend finesse 

to the small home function are fur- 

nished by Louis Sherry at moderate charges. 

When next you entertain chez vous obtain 
an estimate from Sherry’s. 


Butlers, Cooks, Special Dishes, 


Part or Entire Menu, Table Favors. 


5th Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


Charles Richard Wilson, Manager 
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Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. LEasily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
\ improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
, cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lbs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 





Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 




















REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


DR. WALTER’S fifoicaten 


MEDICATED 


Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men & Women - 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 


leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, 
1029 Walnut St. 

°° SanFrancisco Representative: 
Price $7.00 ADELE MILLAR 
345 Stockton St. 






















Face Mask - Price $7.00 
0., For purifying the complex- 
ion and removing wrinkles 





Brassiere - - 


Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 
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There’s a great run 
‘for *“Scotch Mists” 
| Just now; so’many folks 
‘going South want a 
lightweight overcoat — 
‘one that’s good, rain or 

shine. 


Glad we’ve plenty. 


Steamer wardrobes. 
| Dress wardrobes. 


Fitted and _ unfitted 
traveling bags. 


Carryalls. 
Suit cases. 
Laundry bags. 
Steamer rugs. 


Straw hats. 
Outing suits. 
White flannels. 


Everything for warm 
climates. 


For New York 
weather—the warmest 
sort of all-wool clothing 
for men and boys. 


* Registered Trademark. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 





VANITY 


VANITY FAIR 


FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 




















- Guests have returned year 
after year—not alone for 
ideal sport, but for the 
constant revival of happy 


memories, the renewal of | 


old friendships. 


Carolino, Holly Inn and Berkshire Hotels 
NOW OPEN 


Championship events in 
every field of sport the 
season thru. 


Golf (4 18-hole Donald 
Ross Courses), Tennis, 
Shooting, Horseback Rid- 
ing, Racing, Driving, Mo- 
toring, Airplaning. 


Mild sunshine and pine-scented 
air add zest to sport. 


For information address: 
General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 




















* 

a VANITY FAIR’S 

. | INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
BUREAU 





| promptly and cheerfully. 


Write your travel problems to the Travel Bureau. 
Please be as specific and explicit as possible about the 
kind of hotel you want, the number in your party, 
when you expect to go, how long you expect to be 
away, and all the really important facts and details. 
You'll receive a prompt reply from the Travel Bureau 
experts that will contain the usable and intelligent 
information necessary to a_ successful, untroubled 


journey. 





19 W. 44th St. 


SZANONANE 


The Travel Bureau is a service maintained for the 
| convenience of Vanity Fair readers. No matter 
| where you want to go, the Travel Bureau will tell 
you how to get there, what to see and when to see it. 
It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate and de- 

pendable information about railroads, hotels, steam- 
ships, routes and rates here and abroad, and do it 


There is no charge for this service. 
| Just explain fully what you want. 
Write all your details, dates, 

and preferences to 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
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HOMELIKE—ACCESSIBLE— 
WELL CONDUCTED 
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Affording the highest stand. 
ards of comfort and service 
and notable for its cuisine, 


Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. Quickly 
accessible to Boston's attrac- 
tions. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. =. 
— ap 

ee eS 
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HEN you re planning 
to travel, think once. 
Think, “Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau.” That settles 
destination, route, hotel. 


You won't have to think 
again until you come to 
congratulating yourself 
on the success of your 
trip. 


HOMO THAT AT 











New York City 


TION 
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(She Ambassador 


‘New Yorks Most Distinctive Hotel 


New Yorkers, accustomed to good hotels, have watched the 
construction of this splendid Ambassador on Park Avenue 
between 5ist and 52nd Streets, with unusual approval. 
Announcement of its opening means a new achievement— 
a new pride for the metropolis. 


Facing Park Avenue, one of the world’s most stately boule- 
vards, yet touching the theatre and shopping district, The 
Ambassador offers unusual qualities of appointments, envi- 
ronment and service. Delightful fountain garden, tea room, 
grill and ball room for special social functions. Spacious 
guest rooms, each with outside exposure, may be engaged 


singly or en suite. 


The Ambassador 
Hotels System 


OCATED in cities which 
most Americans visit 

for pleasure or business, 
these hotels offer true hos- 
pitality and incomparable | 
cuisine and service. Mod- 
erate tariffs. | 





The Ambassador, New York 

The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 

The Ambassador, Santa Barbara 
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Lat CATR 


NEW YORK 


lien prestige of the Waldorf- 
Astoria has gained in lustre 
with each succeeding year. It 
is the first choice of those who 
recognize distinction of service and 
surroundings of the utmost elegance. 


Cho Waldorf- Asforia 
Fifth Avenue 9%? ano 54" Streets, New York. 
L.M.Boomer -. « - - - President 
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For all information 
concerning railway 
services, trips, tours, 
Winter resorts, town 
regulations, baths and 
Sanatoriums, sports 
and amusements, official and private schools, 
artistic curiosities, etc., apply: 


Swiss Tourist Information Office 
Lowenstrasse 55, Zurich 


The Branch Office, Place St. Francois, 6, Lausanne 
The offices of the American Express Co., in United States 
The offices of Thos. Cook & Son in all parts of the world 


Chief Winter Resorts: 
Bernese Oberland: Grindelwald, Murren, Wengen 
The Grisons: Davos, St. Moritz 
































REIDOCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to read, 

Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” It will 
come to you free while the edition lasts. It is purposed to tell 
you how you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and remove 
the cause of obesity in thousands of cases. There are no drugs 
to take, no teas or potions, no slavish massages, exercises, diets, 
or starvations. 


The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, makes 
firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into the whole 
body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort while you 
read or rest. 

Write today for that which you have been so long waitin 
reliable, positive method. Address: . em 


Thermalaids Drawer 7x Steubenville, Ohio 





FRIENDS IN 
EVERY CLIME 


from Switzerland 
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Florida ~ 
In any climate 
In any emergency 








American 
Bankers 
Association 


“A: B . hk" 


are trustworthy traveling companions. 


Cheques 


Through the Bankers Trust Company’s 
| foreign service, travelers holding“A-B-A” 
| Cheques may exchange them, on arrival 
in Europe, for other “‘A- B- A” Cheques 
payable in Pounds Sterling, Francs, Lire, 
etc., at the rate current on the day of 
exchange. 













Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
| $100, in leather wallets — at almost any bank. 
| For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY- 
New York City 
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T EDUCE Naturally 


s Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
Three Slices recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 
of Basy Bread a day, Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
e and delicious food—scientifically prepared. 
Help reduce your weight There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
in a natural way. the Basy Bread course. Legions have reported remarkable 
reductions in weight with gains in strength and 3 
You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
Dear Sirs: Write for your copy to- , 
Have given your address to ‘ay. Sent in sealed, 
several of my friends and plain cover, postage pre- £-;- 
know they have favored you paid. 7 
with an order. If at any 
time there is anyone in this 
vicinity or state that wishes 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. 











reference in regard to the 
efficacy of your bread, you 
may refer them to me, as my 
results have been apparent 
and satisfactory. 
Mrs. E.F-.S., 
Venice, Calif. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO, 
33 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Miirties 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 





Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 
Send for illus- 4 
trated booklet. a 
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Belt with coutil back, $9.00. 


(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.50 








Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer, $6.00 
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When you ask your drug- b 
gist for Lablache, why is it he seldom @ 
offers you a substitute? Because he 
knows there is no better face powder, 
and that the class of women who use it 
are satisfied—it’s so natural. 
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Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send (0c. for a 
sample box. 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 


the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
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but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The i 
greatest artists of the present generation have recorded 
their art for the Victrola, and so established the enduring 


evidence of their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 1st of 
each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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The Convalescence of Mr. Samuel Thorndyke 


As Related in His Letters, from New York, to Miss Sara Winterton at Palm Beach 


Union Club, New York City, 
Monday. 
Dearest: 

You don’t know what your letters mean to 
me! How I should have lived through the 
past ten days without them, I don’t know— 
they are the only ray of hope in the six days 
still ahead of me before I can leave this 
cursed room! Mortality from measles may 
be very low, but no record has ever been 
kept of the people who were bored to death, 
while convalescing. If only you were in 
town, I could hear your voice over the tele- 
phone—but perhaps it would be more mad- 
dening to have you so near! The doctor 
drew this picture of the measle germ, which 
I am sending you. Ii is greatly magnified, 
of course,—but the idea that a Thing which 
looks like a chestnut worm needing a shave 
should keep us apart is too much for my 
nerves. I will tell you about it when I see 
you—but there is no need to depress you 
now. I shall write you a letter every single 
day—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

* * * * * 


Tuesday. 
My Own Lamb Pie: 

... You ask how I pass the time. If 
it can truly be said to pass, it passes at 
about the speed of a St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade when one is in a hurry: to cross Fifth 
Avenue. Your letter didn’t come until this 
evening, so to-day was particularly dread- 
ful. I tried reading a little. The floor valet 
brought me the Cosmopolitan. The Har- 
rison Fisher girl on the cover took me back 
to college days, and I knew instinctively 
that I should find a story by Robert W. 
Chambers. In my exhausted mental state— 
for I have really been a very sick man—I 
felt incapable of concentrating on anything 
more complex than Robert W. Chambers, 
who may justly be called the Amoeba of 
American Literature. So I started in: 

“Stryllsa”, he murmured thickly, “don’t 
send me away! Tell me how I can win you 
—you starry exquisite little edelweiss so 
high above me on life’s snowy slope!” And 
he clasped her ankles passionately. 

“Hush, darling”, she said softly, in her 
cool, clear girlish voice, as she held his head 
in her cold white arms, “I cannot love you. 
I wish I could. My whole being cries out 
that I should! But I cannot! Don’t ask 
me why—but.if I were not true to myself— 
well, I should not be Stryllsa,” she finished 
pathetically. 

“Then—you mean—” he gasped. 

She covered his lips with one soft hand. 
“No, no!” she cried piteously, “you must 
not say—you must not think—” 

“But you—”, he urged. 


“Ah, you are cruel!” she whispered faint- 
ly, as the long lashes drooped over her violet 
eyes and she—” . . 

You cannot imagine, dearest, how it feels 
to read something like this when one has 
been as ill as I have—it is a terrifying sen- 
sation, as of one drowning in toasted marsh- 
mallows! So I tried something of Fannie 
Hurst’s. I felt a bit of her Yiddish humor 
was perhaps what I needed: 

“Lily, you bad girl, you come here!” I 
read, in a receptive mood. 

Lily Lieberman stolidly removed the all- 
day-sucker from her smeary little mouth, 
and began drawing pictures on the sidewalk 
with it. 

“Lily!” 

“Yes, momma.” 

“Lily, you come here!”’ 

“No, momma. I ain’t gonta.” 

“Lissen to that, now! She ain’t gonta. 
Well, your poppa will learn you—” 

“Shut up momma.” 

“Shut up, yourself, Lily!” ... 

The measles must have robbed me of my 
sense of humor! I gave up trying to read, 
and just sat there thinking of you, and what 
you must be doing to-day, and wondering 
if you still, etc., etc. 


* * * * * 


Wednesday. 
My Sugar Angel-Cake: 

It is snowing to-day, and I do not feel 
quite well. The doctor thought it would 
not be necessary for him to come. I have 
been trying to read, and fight off this de- 
pression. The valet brought me the Af- 
lantic Monthly, for I felt that something 
really deep might hold my attention and 
divert me. 

The second instalment of a three-part 
serial by Anne Douglas Sedgwick rather 
caught my eye. I dislike serials, as a rule, 
but it is always possible to catch on at the 
second installment. 

“Lilacs everywhere. In the room; in the 
old garden that stretched away until it lost 
itself in the gorse beyond; embroidered on 
the sofa-pillow; painted on the china; and 
a glorious cluster of them in the arms of the 
woman on the chatse-longue.” 

Noroton stivred uneasily. His pipe had 
gone out, and the scent of lilacs seemed to 
smother him. 

‘“Hlave you seen Abernethy this morn- 
ing?” he asked suddenly, seeming to weigh 
every word. 

The woman nodded. 

“Does he—know ?” asked the man again. 

Again she nodded. 

There was silence. The wind stirred out- 
side the lattice, and, lazily, the lilac blos- 
soms fluttered into the room. 


“Do you mind if I smoke?’ Noroton 
asked, constrainedly. 

The woman nodded. 

Well, quite evidently the thing moved too 
fast for me, for after five pages I hadn’t 
been able to hop on. I think I am still too 
weak. I feel so tired . . . Your letter has 
not come yet... it is still snowing... . My 
style is getting almost Russian, isn’t it? It 


is my mood . . . and the Atlantic Monthly 
and all these dots... . 
x x x * * 
Thursday. 


My Pot of Wild Honey: 

Your letter, which should have reached 
me yesterday, was brought in with breakfast 
this morning. The negligence of the postal 
authorities is simply inexcusable. Some- 
thing must be done about the inefficiency of 
the administration, and I am thinking 
seriously of going into politics myself. I 
sent the porter for a copy of the New Re- 
public—they don’t keep it in the club— 
and determined to use this enforced idleness 
of mine for something really worth while. 
But, my dear, when I got as far as: 

“Tf Mr. Wilson does not heed the warn- 
ing uttered by the Allied Powers, within 
six months he will find Omsk, Domsk and 
Batoum occupied by the British; Persia 
evacuated, Armenia sterilized, and an inter- 
national crisis precipitated that can only be 
averted by”... 

I assure you, I was too exhausted and 
depressed to go further. I don’t want you 
to worry, for a minute—but if it were not 
for you, dearest, I feel that I might as well 
be dead. Thank heaven you care! Bill 
Walton just telephoned, ostensibly to know 
how I was, but really to ask if I remem- 
bered kissing the children a week ago Sun- 
day when I was there. That’s as much as 
they care about me. Have I told you that 
I have from seven to thirteen telephone calls 
a day from people telling me it is a ‘‘meas- 
ly shame”? And here I sit, powerless to 
strike back! ... 

* * * * * 


TELEGRAM FROM MISS SARA 
WINTERTON AT PALM BEACH TO 
MR. SAMUEL THORNDYKE, dated 
Saturday, P. M.: No Friday letter received 
from you. Terribly worried. Are you 
dead? Wire immediately. 

* * * * * 


TELEGRAM FROM MR. SAMUEL 
THORNDYKE TO MISS SARA WIN- 
TERTON, dated Saturday night: My 
precious cream-puff: Feeling much better 
and leaving club in morning. Sorry for- 
got to write letter on Friday. Day passed 
too quickly: was reading Vanity Fair. 

K. D. 











Constaney of Charm ~2 
xo at the Hampton Shops 


HE secret of the enduring charm of 

each Hampton interior lies not only 
in beauty of color and carving, nor even 
in the discriminating skill of the Hampton 
decorators in selecting and arranging fine 
pieces of cabinet-work with harmonious 
fabrics and backgrounds, but also :in the 
subtle details of lighting and those un- 
usual incidentals which make each room 
as delightfully livable as it is correctly 
distinctive. 


We put at your command our wide re- 
sources for procuring fine old paneling and 
fabrics, rare antiques and bibleots as well 
as our vast equipment for making authen- 
tic reproductions and for carrying out 
decorative schemes in accordance with any 
architectural setting. 


QamptonShops 
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18 East sot street JAN 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork WZ 
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George Bernard Shaw: Philosopher 


in Ti Remote Future 
Who Has just Completed a Tetralogy of Plays Ranging in Time from the Garden of Eden to the Rem 
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The First of a Series of Tales of the Twilight: by the Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


Spitalfields, that land of doss-houses and 

railway arches, stands a small tobacconist’s 
shop; and at an upper window of this shop 
sat, for many years, a woman of pale face and 
brassy hair. Day by day, month by month, 
she sat there, the object of that pity which 
those deep in misfortune bestow so largely 
upon others in misfortune. Part of her story 
was known. She was the wife of Ben Vas- 
siloff, the owner of the tobacco shop; and she 
was dumb. 

Throughout the hours of light she sat at her 
window, her naturally pallid face now coldly 
blank from her affliction; staring at nothing, 
hearing nothing; silent and still; a piece of 
Russian carving. And deep in her narrow 
eyes those who looked closely saw hidden a 
crouching horror. 

Upon recurring occasions, she would, with- 
out warning, shed her impassivity, and a scene 
would follow. She would run to the door, and 
strive for speech to the point of paroxysm, and 
utter anomalous noises, and make wild ges- 
tures in the direction of the great goods sta- 
tion behind Spitalfields Market. Then her 
husband would hasten to her, and take her in 
hand, and lead her, with kind firmness, back 
to seclusion; and the neighbours would mur- 
mur in sympathy with him and his quiet for- 
bearance under trying circumstances. 

He had early explained to them the mis- 
fortune that had befallen his establishment, 
and they often aided him in hushing the suf- 
ferer. On her rare walks he went always with 
her, the ministering husband, followed by gen- 
tle glances; and when she turned and turned 
from street to street, as though in search of 
oe desired spot, and stopped passers-by with 
her pleading face and working jaws, he would 
make forlorn play with his hands, and 
strangers would pass on, and those who knew 
would gather about him. 

This much was known. 
story. 


[' one of the hundred infelicitous streets of 


Here is the full 


WHEN Cherry Kingsland was born in Spit- 


alfields of a Russian mother and a Cock- 
ney father, there was no warm place for her 
with her mother’s people and none at all with 
her father’s. Her mother’s people did, how- 
‘ver, provide her with bare necessaries. Left 
motherless early, she was taken into a little 
Ussian café in Montagu Street to do the rough 
work; and there spent many tiresome years 


By THOMAS BURKE 


whose days she scarcely counted. She felt lit- 
tle; thought little; asked little; was as con- 
tent as the slave born in slavery and untaught. 
She grew up in the promiscuous company of 
the Russian quarter. Of moral training she 
had little, and no teaching beyond that neces- 
sary to the domestic servant. 

Until one night there came to the café, in 
the fourth stage of inebriety, a young second 
mate. She had seen him many times before 
about the streets; and, in her aimless way, 
sub-consciously, had admired his happy stride 
and clear, sea-brightened face. On this oc- 
casion, the wavering charm of her face, un- 
settled between English mobility and Russian 
gravity, captivated his beer-bound senses, and 
he made proposals to her. He had but to in- 
vite, and she went, delighted, so far as her 
warped spirit could achieve delight, at the 
idea that this man-wonder should stoop to her. 

Well, that night was the first of many. He 
made a fuss of her, and called her Baby Doll, 
and other babbling names, and bought cheap 
gifts for her. On his next time ashore, he 
again sought her out and pleased himself 
with her simple company. Some months later, 
he made a definite parting from her, telling 
her only that he was about to marry and settle 
down in another part of London. She ac- 
cepted her dismissal placidly, without rancour, 
as she accepted all things, whether blows or 
endearments; and asked nothing of him. 

Then came a baby. The restaurant-keeper 
was a little chagrined at this clumsy misde- 
meanour, but he gave her rough attention, and 
the child was placed with an old woman, 
known to him, who lived at Hoxton. But 
Cherry Kingsland became silly about that 
baby. It was her living memory of the sailor- 
boy, and she worshipped it. At first she clung 
to it defiantly, as a gesture of disdain against 
those who so slightingly regarded her wonder- 
ful achievement of motherhood. But in a 
more sober moment she saw that in their ad- 
vice lay her best course. With the child she 
could not hope to earn even the scanty living 
that her abilities and known story could now 
command; and she had no taste for the life 
which other girls of her birth and class af- 
fected. She preferred the rough security of the 
café to the dolorous adventure of the streets. 
She knew that the child would receive, under 
other protection, at least the essentials of life, 
which she herself could not faithfully promise 
him. So she let wisdom beat down her senti- 


ment, and surrendered the child with the con- 
dition that she should see it from time to 
time as she wished. 

For six years, then, she followed her hap- 
less course, mother and no mother, accepting, 
without question or conjecture, the untoward- 
ness of her circumstances. But every week 
that course was broken by a visit to the child, 
who, in the rough-and-tumble of the dockside 
alleys, grew into a wiry, alert urchin, big and 
bold for his age. Delicious afternoons she 
spent playing with him, dressing him in a 
cheap copy- of seaman’s uniform—reefer jacket 
and gilt buttons, and peaked cap with much 
cheap braid about it, and naming him Mother’s 
Sailor Boy. 


HEN Ben Vassiloff came along. He had 

bought the tobacconist’s shop of a com- 
patriot, who had reasons for wishing to leave 
Spitalfields; and he was beginning to do well 
with it. But, looking round the appointments 
of the house, which he had bought with the 
business, he felt that something was lacking, 
and discovered that it lacked a woman. He 
felt that a woman would be an agreeable piece 
of furniture and would finish off the estab- 
lishment. He looked about for one, and at 
Hartoff’s Café he found Cherry Kingsland. 
Cherry Kingsland seemed to him to be just 
the article. He liked her pallor and her hair 
of brass. He enquired of Hartoff concerning 
her, and found that she was available and was 
in Hartoff’s gift. Hartoff was at once ready 
to negotiate, and freely answered all the ques- 
tions put to him by Vassiloff. He did not 
answer them all truthfully, but he did answer 
freely and with an engaging air of candour. 
No gentleman of commerce has yet been known 
to cry down his own wares, and he knew that 
the disclosure of a certain event would ap- 
preciably lower the price of the article to that 
of shop-soiled. 

Cherry was privately informed of the open- 
ing of negotiations, and was shown, by reports 
of Vassiloff’s prosperity, how largely her situ- 
ation would be affected for the better by an 
alliance with him, and how necessary it was, 
for the consummation of that arrangement, that 
she should keep secret the existence of the boy. 
She was agreeable to anything that was sug- 
gested. Vassiloff was old, but she was not 
repelled on that ground. The mixed strains 
in her had gifted her with an equal share of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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HE THOUGHT 

That merely because he 

went to Harvard and 

studied chemistry, and 

met Amy Dudd, a cere- 

bral and _ intellectual 

maiden from Radcliffe, 

that she would look well 

against any background 

BUT 

When he asked her to 
the Midnight Cabaret, 
thinking that the gayer 
the background, the gay- 
er the party, she proved 
to be a dud, indeed 











HE THOUGHT 
That this Long Beach 
amateur imitation of An- 
nette Kellerman was 
wonderful when he saw 
her do a double back 
Jack-knife, twenty times 
one warm August day 





BUT 
Somehow, the _ rippling 
shoulder muscles didn’t 
seem to ripple so much 
as to draw into great 
eddies when he saw her 
in evening dress at the 
country club. That won- 
derful comrade-like grip 
of hers seemed ever so 
much less engaging than 

it had on the beach 








HE THOUGHT 
Her combination of tem- 
perament and California 
Chianti seemed charming 
when he shared a bench 
with Xania, the little 
batik worker in a cel- 
lar of Greenwich Village 


BUT 
When she wore one of 
her own smocks to meet 
his mother, he decided 
that she was_ simply 
gauche, rather than Rive 
Gauche. In other words, 
more arty than artful 


















HE THOUGHT 

The languor of Lesbia a 

delightful thing of over- 

tomes, nuances, and per- 

fumes, — especially as 

long as his brain was 

befogged by the fumes of BUT 

her five incense burners When he took her to the 
golf links, her languor 
was a little bit too much 
for him—especially when, 
at the fourth hole, fatigue 
completely mastered her 

















Have You Ever “Misplaced” a Girl? 


Sketches by THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


The real difficulty with girls is that the one who is all right 
on Tuesday is somehow all wrong on Friday; that the one who 


HOWEVER, is an angel in the country is something of a devil in the town 
He found that there was and that while a girl—any girl you like—is charming against 
one thing a man could her own background, she too often ceases to be anything of 
always love, against any the sort against yours. This is the truth we are telling you. 
odds, and against any Try it on your piano. It never fails. We have tried it with 
background—a _ dog! biondes, with brunettes and with all the more fashionable 


shades of red 
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The Financial Crisis, at Home and Abroad 


Will We Supply the Means to Make the Wheels of Trade Go ’Round Again? 


crisis which may easily assume the pro- 

portions of a panic. And from that panic 
it will take us several years to recuperate, if we 
do not heed the advice of our wisest counsel- 
lors, on trade and finance, and buy liberally 
of foreign goods and securities. 

The wheels of trade—here and in every 
country—are braked and jammed, on a scale 
never before known in history, by one princi- 
pal cause—the failure of the average American 
to counterbalance the enormous surplus of 
world trade which the war brought tous. Gov- 
emments and bankers can’t do it—only the 
people can. 

Millions of people have heard the term “bal- 
ance of trade in our favor,” but have known 
litle of its real meaning, beyond that it is 
probably something to be proud of. A bal- 
ance of trade is really a simple thing to under- 
stand—it is a casting up of accounts between 
nations: have we sold more to the world than 
we have bought from it, or bought more than 
A century ago, such a casting 
up of accounts showed that we owed the world 
$500,000,000. Before the war we owed the 
world four billion dollars. To-day, on the other 
hand, the world owes us nearly 19 billions! 

As a perfectly natural result of such a tidal 
wave toward our shores, the dollar is the ruling 
unit of exchange the world over, and English 
pounds sterling, French francs and practically 
all other moneys are at an enormous discount. 
The man, or the business firm, or the govern- 
ment which desires to buy from us and pay us 
our price must pay from 30 per cent to 1,000 
per cent more than if money was on a par. 

Immediately after the Armistice shiploads 
of blithe American salesmen went to Europe 
and sold plenty of goods—but the buyers could 
not finance their purchases and the salesmen 
had to come dejectedly back. The disparity 
of money puts American goods out of reach 
and bankrupts our business relationships. 
Europe is refusing our drafts and turning 
away from our goods, much as it wants and 
needs them. Our goods are deteriorating in 
foreign warehouses, because both Europe and 
South America are unable to accept delivery, 
as in many cases it would mean bankruptcy. 
They are unable, therefore, to start their trade 
wheels going even to earn enough to pay us 
our interest on the billions we have loaned. 


ies United States has reached a financial 


The Effect of Europe’s Bankruptcy 


COLOSSAL stalemate of trade exists in 

the world as a consequence, and we, no 
less than other countries, are sufferers thereby. 
The waste and the needless folly of it are ap- 
palling and cry out for remedy to every in- 
telligent man. 

From the point of view of strict self-interest, 
Wwe must do something about it, for the notion 
that we can be economically independent of 
Europe is nothing less than absurd. 

Our surplus of possible exports will this 
year include about 8,000,000 bales of cotton, 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat, $750,000,000 
worth of semi-manufactured raw materials, 
and about $250,000,000 worth of packing- 
use products. Shall we burn this merchan- 

S¢ as years ago farmers burned wheat in 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


their cookstoves? Already this has been sug- 
gested, in face of the fact that at the new low 
price of corn and the high price of coal, a ton 
of corn actually costs less than a ton of coa* 
in the Northwest. We were exporting fully 
15 per cent of our total production until the 
buying power of Europe became exhausted and 
the character of credits forced the financial 
machine to a standstill. 

Failure to sell and be paid for our chief 
exports has already resulted in serious condi- 
tions which affect practically everybody. Tre- 
mendous stocks of goods, such as cotton, cop- 
per, wheat, condensed milk, etc., are damming 
up. In the South “night riders” are burning 
millions of bales of cotton, and governors are 
trying to make it illegal to plant as much cot- 
ton’ as heretofore. The copper industry is 
operating on half time. Farmers are being 
told to stop producing milk, as huge ware- 
houses are laden with millions of cans of con- 
densed milk, which would be a-boon to starving 
Europe if it could be sold. So the tale runs, 
and exporting houses find it hard to keep alive. 


A Survey of the Shipping Situation 


ET us look at the shipping situation. In 
spite of the submarine losses, the number 
of ships on the high seas of the world has in- 
creased 814 million tons in six years, a total 
to-day of 54,000,000 tons. The United States 
has increased her tonnage 500 per cent; Ger- 
many has less than half a million tons now, as 
against five million tons before the war. We 
hold second maritime place. But out of 525 
ships that came into the New York harbor in 
October only one-quarter carried cargoes—the 
rest came laden only with ballast! Ships are 
crossing the seas without the things we need to 
sell and which other countries need still more 
to buy. Every day this process continues en- 
dangers the entire economic world; and we 
have too big a stake in Europe to ignore it. 
Under the present circumstances Europe 
cannot afford to buy our goods; nor in fact 
can we afford to let it buy. World trade is 
done by exchanging goods and values; there 
isn’t gold enough abroad to pay for what 
Europe wants if we demanded cash. Most of 
Europe has no regular standard credit basis 
for what she wants to buy, and yet we dare 
not turn our backs and do nothing. As Dwight 
L. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan & Co., recently 
said: ‘The nation that will not buy, neither 
shall it sell”; and so it has come to pass. 
For not only have cotton, wheat and other ex- 
portables suffered, but also some of our great- 
est manufacturing industries. The automo- 
bile industry, for instance, must now depend 
for absorption of its great output, upon foreign 
markets, where American cars are greatly in 
demand. We have in this country reached a 
saturation point of one car to every 12 people; 
in contrast Europe is far behind, but eager to 
advance. England has but one car to each 268 
people; France one to every 402, and Germany 
one to every 684 (Russia has only one to 
every 5,300!). The automobile business totals 
five billion dollars in America and is a very 
important, far-reaching part of our business 
prosperity. We cannot afford to have it lag, 
as it is now seriously lagging. 


Our own industrial development absolutely 
depends on a free market abroad for our sur- 
plus stocks of goods, for we are no longer in 
the condition of a nation unable to produce 
all it needs. The tremendous stimulation of 
war production keyed up our capacity to make 
things about 40 per cent over pre-war pro- 
duction, and now we must find an outlet for 
it. There are 2,000,000 men out of employ- 
ment today, who would be busy if the markets 
of the world were functioning normally. 

Due to our superior production methods, 
and our transformation from a country which 
once sold mostly foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, to a country selling huge quantities of 


‘manufactured goods, our exports have grown 


so rapidly that even without a war they would 
have become a financial problem. We were 
gradually turning from foreign goods to our 
own goods, thus greatly increasing our bal- 
ance of trade. It would have become neces- 
sary to apply correctives under any circum- 
stances. Our excess of exports over imports 
for the past six years amounted to nearly 
$17,000,000,000 as compared with $2,734,- 
000,000 in the preceding six years. To make 
matters worse, our recent huge dollar volume 
of exports is deceptive—it really means higher 
prices rather than more tons of goods. We 
exported 25 per cent less bales of cotton, for 
instance, in 1920 than in 1914, but the dollar 
value was 125 per cent more! 


Foreign Investments as a Corrective 


i logical and natural immediate correc- 
tion for this tendency must be investments 
in other countries. England, Germany and 
France were enormous exporting nations, but 
also large food importing nations, being non- 
self-supporting; yet they found foreign in- 
vestments important as stabilizers of trade. 

A far greater volume of securities owned in 
this country will have a definitely beneficial 
effect, first in making the wheels of world 
trade revolve again to mutual benefit, and sec- 
ond, to tend to correct the long-deplored pro- 
vinciality of America. No man can own a 
Japanese bond and be indifferent to the serious 
problem of taking care of Japan’s rapidly in- 
creasing population which is literally being 
crowded off its shores. Nor can he, owning 
a Chinese security, fail to be interested in 
the far-eastern problem. The ownership of 
foreign securities is the best bridge between 
the average American’s self-interest and his 
valuable interest in other peoples in other 
climes. Constructive statesmanship demands 
that this tendency be fostered, for there are 
today 100,000,000 people in Europe dependent 
on the outside world for subsistence, while 
our full prosperity depends on trading with 
them. 

We are already the chief creditor of the 
world, whether we like it or not. If we want 
to get back the huge sums we have already 
loaned, it will be necessary to help our debtors 
to get into a position to pay them back. The 
Allies are not even paying interest on the ten 
billions loaned them. We are now “carrying” 
many countries. Before the war, Great Britain 
was the world’s creditor nation. She held 

(Continued on page 84) 








BRONZE BUST 
BY JACOB EPSTEIN 
Among all the American 
sculptors to achieve fame 
abroad the name of 
Epstein comes most nat- 
urally to mind. The 
bronze (shown at the 
right) is the latest of his 
groups to reach here 


SONG OF SONGS 
A very beautiful mask by Gutzon 
Borglum. The mask is in green 
bronze and is a detail of a larger 
group of three figures. A haunting 
melancholy seems to speak from it 


<n 





THE FIRST STEP 


By C. P. Jennewein, the young sculptor who has 
returned from the American Academy at Rome 








APHRODITE 
This little bronze, by Alfred Lenz, 
aside from its merit as a work of 
art, marks the highest point reached 
in this country in the art of cast- 
ing. In it four metals are combined 


VANITY FAIR 


BRONZES ON VIEW AT THE 
SCOTT AND FOWLES 


GALLERIES 





MADAME HANAKO 
A bronze portrait of the famous 
Japanese actress, by Auguste Rodin. 
Notable for its almost unbelievably 
rich patine of red and blue, a 
patine that includes the eyes 





INFANT AND GAZELLE 
Bronze group, half life size, by C. P. Jennewein, 
another of whose groups is shown on this page 


Our Sculptors Are Returning to the Age of Bronze 


BRIGHT and encouraging sign on the artistic horizon is that every- 
where, in our larger American cities, there is a growing interest in 
sculpture: a constantly increasing number of those who practise it, with 
distinction, as well as of those who purchase it, with discrimination. And, 


more and more felt. 


in addition to all this, the quality of the work is every year becoming more 
meritorious, more worthy of the praise which is accorded it. Everywhere, in 
this country, the influence of the great masters of continental sculpture 1s 
Half a dozen recent little bronzes are shown here. 
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The Novels of W. L. George 


An Appreciation of the Author of “Caliban” a 


I. 
N the same issue of an eminent family 
| massa toward the end of 1911, I re- 

viewed two novels by English débutants: 
The Gods and Mr. Perrin, by Hugh Walpole, 
and A Bed of Roses, by W. L. George. Two 
very sound and amusing books, each announc- 
ing a new and vigorous talent—and yet neither 
author has developed along the lines thus in- 
dicated, and neither, I fancy, would be capa- 
ble of doing his first book today. As for 
Walpole, the fact is certain. He has aban- 
doned the realism of The Gods and Mr. Perrin 
for a poetical manner that often shows touches 
of mysticism, and when I told him, during 
his visit to the United States last year, that 
Mr. Perrin was still my favourite among all 
his books, he coughed behind his hand very 
asthmatically, as if to say, “Du heiliger Herr 
Jesus, der Kerl ist mashuggah!”’ and turned 
the conversation to the subject of eating and 
drinking. I doubt that George would be any 
more pleased by a corresponding encomium of 
A Bed of Roses. He has not departed quite 
as far from his first manner as Walpole, but 
nevertheless he has departed. His work has 
steadily increased in scale and in earnestness. 
A Bed of Roses was, at bottom, simply a di- 
verting fable. It concerned itself with a singu- 
lar woman in a singular situation; it related 
itself only in the most casual fashion to the 
lives of people in general. Its aim was a good 
deal less to study and anatomize these people 
in general than to prick them and perhaps 
shock them. 

The George of today has got far beyond 
that sort of thing. The novels of his later 
canon are surely anything but idle tales. Be- 
hind the superficial drama that holds them 
together and makes them move, there is a 
profounder and more powerful drama. They 
bring their lights to bear, not only upon the 
relatively small concerns of their actual people, 
but also upon the larger concerns (and motives, 
and weaknesses, and tricks of mind) of a 
whole society, a whole civilization, to wit, the 
society and civilization of the England of our 
time. Without ever falling for an instant into 
the humourless preachiness, the fatuous reform- 
ing and forward-looking that corrupts most of 
the late work of H. G. Wells, they are, in a very 
real sense, social documents, for they not only 
depict the life that they deal with with great 
accuracy; they also criticize it with great pene- 
tration. What one gets out of such a novel as 
The Making of an Englishman is not merely 
pleasant entertainment; it is a new and better 
understanding of the typical Englishman of 
the better sort—a clearer view of what goes on 
in his mind, and makes him what he is. And 
what one gets out of such a novel as Caliban 
ls not only capital grotesque farce; it is, above 
all, an instructive and disquieting insight into 
the ways and means of manufacturing public 
opinion under a democracy—a grasp of the 
process whereby the ideals of great and puis- 
sant peoples are made to order by shady law- 
yers, snide professors and _ unconscionable 
hewspaper proprietors, and so pumped into the 
hollow heads of the populace under a pressure 
of fifty atmospheres, to the corruption of his- 
tory and the shame of sense. 


7 ee 


By H. L. MENCKEN 





YEVONDE 


W. L. GEORGE 


The English novelist and essayist. Mr. 

George has been appearing in America, where 

he delivered a series of lectures on various 
phases of the Feminist problem 


I doubt that George has any deliberate in- 
tent to edify and improve the world by such 
autopsies. As I have said, he keeps himself 
quite free of the pontifical absurdities of Wells. 
Not, of course, that he cannot imagine im- 
provements, or is disinclined to discuss them. 
On the contrary, there is a crusader in him as 
well as an artist, and he has often maintained 
strange ideas (particularly about women) 
waspishly and effectively, and is even now tour- 
ing the hinterland of the Republic on a lecture 
trip. But he keeps his propaganda and his 
novels separate, for he is far too sound an 
artist ever to try to convert the latter into the 
former. You will search Caliban from end to 
end without getting the slightest sniff of the 
Sovereign Remedy that Wells is always offer- 
ing—and that George himself, perhaps, is offer- 
ing to the boobery in the chautauquas. Nay, 
what he has to say in that department he says 
in books that are not disguised as novels— 
such books as The Intelligence of Women and 
Literary Chapters. When he writes a novel, 
he writes a novel. What moves him is not the 
heat of the reformer but the finer glow of the 
artist—a glow that comes out of enchanted 
contemplation of this damndest and most fas- 
cinating of all possible worlds—the glow of 
one who feels an irresistible impulse to get the 
thing upon paper, to describe it as it is, to 
preserve and point up its gaudy colors, to re- 
veal and interpret the drama of it, without 
pausing to say anything about what it might 
be, but isn’t. The artist represents and in- 
terprets, and then he criticizes: beyond that he 
cannot safely go.’ Beyond that lies the domain 
of the uplifter, the forward-looker, the reform- 
er—and if you will kindly overlook my preju- 
dice, I shall beg to be excused from entering 
into it. 


II. 
ROBABLY the best of George’s novels, 
considered judicially, is Blind Alley. The 
thing is full of brilliant character studies, and 
the structure of it is thoroughly sound. No 


na A 


Bed of Roses” 


better novel of the war has yet come out of 
England. Arnold Bennett’s Pretty Lady, if 
carried to a logical conclusion, might have 
been a rival to it, but Bennett, as everyone 
knows, got tired of his story before he had 
worked it out, and so brought it to a lame and 
impotent conclusion. Wells’ Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through, for all its popular success, is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with this 
pair of stories. Wells simply set out to make 
capital of the puerile sentimentality of the 
time—and succeeded handsomely. But Ben- 
nett and George tried to get beneath the super- 
ficial war blather, and both of them thus out- 
raged the great herd of right-thinking men 
and women. George still suffers from that 
resentment. He has never got his just dues 
from English criticism, nor even the half of 
them. The camorra of loving brothers which 
tries to convince us that Frank Swinnerton 
and J. D. Beresford are great geniuses is un- 
alterably against him, and pursues him with 
considerable ferocity. This animosity even 
goes so far that it includes attacks upon for- 
eign critics who refuse to accept the new 
evangel. Ordinarily, American criticism fol- 
lows any such English leadership with docility, 
but in the present case, for some reason un- 
known to me, it shows independence and even 
a certain, pugnacity. George is thus better 
appreciated and more praised in the United 
States than he is in England. His Caliban 
was furiously slated in England, but over here 
all save a minority of extravagant Anglo- 
maniacs have liked it and said so. It is a 
relentless and bitter novel—perhaps a bit too 
bitter—but it is honest. The chief character 
is not the grandiloquent Bulmer, who occupies 
the center of the stage; the chief character is 
the English people. 

I say that Blind Alley is probably George’s 
best novel, but the one that I personally en- 
joyed most was and remains The Making of 
an Englishman. Here the author tackled a 
genuinely difficult job, and one that many 
expert fellows, including Thackeray, had often 
tackled before him, to wit, the job of analyzing 
the English gentleman, of trying to discover 
the ideas at the bottom of his peculiar view 
of the world, of unearthing and estimating the 
basic traits of his character. For this enter- 
prise he was unusually well fitted. An En- 
glishman born and thus having easy access to 
the unspoken notions of other Englishmen, he 
had lived in France so long that he could yet 
look upon the national scene with the sharp 
eyes of a stranger. The story of his hero, 
Lucien Cadoresse, is essentially the story of 
himself. The difficulties that Cadoresse, a 
youth from Marseilles, encountered in London 
when he tried to understand the English char- 
acter and to make himself an Englishman are 
no doubt difficulties that George himself tasted 
when he came home. But in George there was 
something that Cadoresse lacked, and that was 
skill at analyzing phenomena, at penetrating 
to the well-springs of motive, at working out 
the logical ideas under mere habit and preju- 
dice. His book remains the best study of the 
normal Englishman that I know of—that is, 
of the well-fed and civilized Englishman. It 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Irene Castle—and A Chance Acquaintance 


HEN Irene Castle recently made her annual visit to our studio, who 
should arrive—knocking down a camera or two, and trampling over a 
whole garden of artificial flowers—but M. Georges Carpentier, a Parisian of 
some fame in boxing circles. Of course, we have always held that, eventu- 
ally, the whole world finds its way into “Vanity Fair”, but it usually arrives 
in “single spies” and not in such interesting combinations. Hence, this um- 





VANITY FAIR 


usual picture. M. Carpentier hurried from the studio to sign—a half hour 
later—his contract to fight Dempsey. It is a fact worth noting that hence- 
forth he and Irene Castle will have the same manager, Mr. C. B. Cochrane, 
who is to feature the famous dancer in the new revue he is about to offer 
London. M. Carpentier is shortly to visit our shores, where he hopes to 
get in touch with Mr. Dempsey. See, also, opposite page. 
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The Coming Battle Between the World’s Most Spirited Boxers 


a man moulded to the heart’s desire of 

every sculptor, it happens only too often 
that some stumpy person swings a right hand 
blow and knocks him out. 

Fitzsimmons, Jeffries, Sharkey, not one of 
these great fighters was a museum piece. Bom- 
bardier Wells, on the contrary, was as fine a 
bit of modelling as ever pulled on a boxing 
glove, but the puffy Al Palzer and the square- 
rigged Frank Moran hit him hard and he fell, 
chipped and marred like an Elgin marble. 

Today, however, there is a strong proba- 
bility that at last the championship may come 
toa man who combines the ideal lines of pure 
art and the strength and stamina demanded by 
the more utilitarian requirements of profes- 
sional prize fighting. ‘The issue lies between 
Jack Dempsey, the present holder of the 
world’s title, and Georges Carpentier, the chal- 
lenger, who are to meet in some city, as yet un- 
decided, within the next six or eight months. 

It is not quite fair to suggest that this is to 
be a fight between the reincarnation of the 
discus thrower and the beetling-browed young 
man from a cave. Dempsey has aesthetic 
| qualifications as well as a mighty right. There 
| isin him a marvellous co-ordination of power 
and speed. Weighing, at his last fight, only 
one hundred and eighty-eight pounds, he has 
fought his way through, and over, the mere 
mountains of the ring, men like Jess Willard 
and Carl Morris. And yet, from every senti- 
mental point of view, a victory for Carpentier 
is demanded. 


Were there comes into the prize ring 


The Advent of Carpentier 


HE young Frenchman is a clean, hard 

fighter and a very gallant adventurer. He 
iseminently fitted to stand as a type of the new 
France, which is turning with increasing ad- 
miration and interest to physical prowess. For 
half a century American humorous weeklies 
and musical comedies have been building up 
the notion that a Frenchman is a little person 
with a black mustache who is much given to 
gestures and fits of excited anger, in which he 
invariably attacks his adversary by kicking at 
him. Curiously enough, the war did little to 
dissipate this tradition in America. Verdun 
was not enough to wipe away the illusion. 
Since then, some little propaganda of a dif- 
ferent sort has been effective to a limited ex- 
tent. Last October Georges Carpentier, 
Frenchman, fought the light heavyweight 
champion of the United States, a stalwart na- 
tive son named Battling Levinsky, and, in the 
fourth round, Carpentier hit Levinsky in the 
throat and the American did not get up until 
many minutes later. 

It will be difficult for Americans not to root 
for Carpentier when he meets Dempsey. 
The whole story of his ring career is persua- 
sively romantic. Some years ago, when he 
was a lad in Lens, a slender little fellow just 
up from a mine pit, he chanced to stop in the 
street to watch a performance by a travelling 
showman named Deschamps. This itinerant 
tntertainer took white rabbits from a high 
hat, hypnotized volunteers from the audience 
and, as the climax of the evening, boxed a few 
tounds with an assistant. Carpentier had 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


never seen the sport before and was fascinated. 
After the show he went around and persuaded 
Deschamps to teach him. He seemed an un- 
likely recruit, for he was a bean pole and not 
a very tall one. His weight was about one 
hundred pounds. 

There was something, however, about the 
intensity of his earnestness which attracted 
Deschamps and he took him on. Soon he was 
a part of the show. A little later he was 
meeting professional opponents in the ring, al- 
though he was still a boy. He fought first as 
a bantam, then as a featherweight, and so on 
up through the various classes. His fighting 
weight today is about one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven pounds. 

In the process of growing up and fighting 
up at the same time, Carpentier encountered 
several reverses, for he was always eager to 
box the best men available and he met such 
well-known American fighters as Billy Papke, 
Dixie Kid, Joe Jeanette, and Frank Klaus, 
while he was still a novice. 

Just before the war, he seemed about to 
come into his own, for he followed up a knock- 
out against Bombardier Wells with a technical 
victory over Gunboat Smith, who was then one 
of the best of the American heavyweights. 
Carpentier served gallantly in the war as an 
aviator and was decorated for his share in a 
dangerous night-bombing expedition to Metz. 
It was generally supposed that he would never 
be able to reach top form as a boxer again, 
after an absence of four years from the ring. 
Soon after the peace he met some second rate 
opponent with entire satisfaction to himself 
and later knocked out Joe Beckett, the cham- 
pion of England, in a few seconds. Coming 
to America, he was matched with Levinsky 
and won in four rounds. 

The next step is Dempsey. 

It is only natural that a Carpentier legend 
should have grown out of so adventurous a 
career. There are those today who will tell 
you that he owes all his success to Deschamps, 
his discoverer, who is still his manager. 

The story is that Deschamps, the hypnotist, 
sits in Carpentier’s corner in every fight and 
that just before the bell rings he stares at the 
opponent of his protegé until he is completely 
under control. The bell rings. The hypno- 
tized boxer advances to the centre of the ring, 
obligingly drops his hands, thrusts out his jaw 
so that Carpentier can hit him conveniently—- 
and the thing is done. 


The Career of Dempsey 


HERE is more difficulty in making Demp- 

sey a romantic figure, though his rise from 
obscurity to fighting fame has been rapid. A 
tramp, he rode from town to town upon the 
brake-beams and made a little money now and 
then by meeting third rate pugilists. His early 
record is not convincing. He was knocked out 
in a round by Jim Flynn, but it must be ad- 
mitted that this was a suspicious fight, for 
only a few months later the men met again 
and this time Dempsey won in a round. Sud- 
denly, Dempsey discovered a knockout punch. 
It would be interesting to know whether he 
found a new trick of some sort or whether a 
flash of confidence leaped out of the sky and 


struck him. A distinguished series of successes 
opened before him. One after another, he 
toppled opponents until he met the champion, 
Jess Willard, at Toledo on July 4, 1919, and 
knocked him out in the third round. He 
knocked his huge opponent down seven times 
in the first round. 

I saw both Dempsey and Carpentier in their 
most recent bouts, and Carpentier was much 
more impressive. Levinsky, who opposed the 
Frenchman, did not make a satisfactory show- 
ing, but it seemed to me a little unfair for the 
New York sporting writers to assail Carpentier 
for the ineptitude of his opponent. Levinsky 
has a good record and seemed a logical con- 
tender. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to 
think he seemed bad because of the superla- 
tive skill of Carpentier. The Frenchman hit 
him desperately hard in the first round and 
it is small wonder that thereafter Levinsky 
never began an attack, but only held on for 
dear life. The most impressive thing about 
Carpentier is his speed, both in footwork and 
hitting. He is an inspired hitter. A blow 
from his fist lands almost before the spectator 
realizes that it was started. Even the other 
fighter is apt to be a little hazy as to what 
has happened. He only knows that it is ter- 
tible. There was a complete finality about 
the knockout delivered by Carpentier. To 
Levinsky, ten was nothing but a number in a 
procession which might have been infinite. It 
was fortunate for him that Gabriel did not 
happen to pick that moment to blow his trum- 
pet. Levinsky would have been compelled to 
lie where he was and remain unjudged. 


Dempsey and Brennan 


HE fight between Dempsey and Brennan 

was quite different. Brennan and Levinsky 
may be regarded as fighters of about equal 
skill. They have met three times. Twice the 
result was a draw, but the last time Levinsky 
won on points. 

Brennan, a good honest second-rater, began 
his bout with Dempsey very cautiously, but, 
before the first round had ended, he discovered 
that Dempsey could not annihilate him with a 
single punch. More than that, he found that 
he could hit Dempsey, and he did. Again 
and again the none too skilful, though cour- 
ageous, Brennan thrust out his left hand, and 
again and again Dempsey’s nose was there to 
meet it. Brennan also scored several times 
with right hand uppercuts. His right hand 
swings were less effective, for, though three or 
four landed, Dempsey was successful in roll- 
ing his head back a little so that the blows 
did not come with full force. Nevertheless, 
one of these glancing right hand swings of 
Brennan’s cut the champion’s ear and Demp- 
sey bled. This is high disgrace for a cham- 
pion and we noticed that when Dempsey left 
the ring he took pains to wrap a towel around 
his head so that the spectators at the Garden, 
who must be passed at close range, could not 
see the extent of his injury. 

To digress a little, it may be remarked that 
in the excitement of a bout, blood is not apt 
to make even the novice among fight-goers 
squeamish. The young woman who sat in 

(Continued on page 98) 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Is Wrong With the Newspapers? 


Why the Public Are Beginning to Hold Inquests on Them 


The Editor: When you have done some- 
thing about the gutter press it will be time 
enough to fret about decent newspapers. Go 
after sensationalism, appeals to the mob, smut, 
peeping Tom, the indiscreet countesses of the 
Sunday supplements, and all the rest of that 
rubbish which makes a man wonder. about 
universal literacy and a free press. 

The Critic: Worry about the forts of folly 
when the attackers are demoralized ? 

The Editor: Are harassed by constant fault- 
finding. That’s no way to improve matters. 
The respectable press ought to be supported. 
Nothing should be done to undermine its au- 
thority. 

The Critic: Is it being undermined ? 

The Editor: Ihave to do no end of explain- 
ing and apologizing, especially to a lot of 
people who know nothing about newspapers. 
It seems to be the fashion to hold inquests. 

The Critic: And is that because a few 
cranks publish what they call exposures ? 

The Editor: Why do you think it is? 

The Critic: Because people have read the 
newspapers more closely than ever before. Be- 
cause what the newspapers printed has mattered 
more than ever before. For the first time, the 
most important things were wholly out of sight, 
and the printed word was all there was to go by. 

The Editor: It is necessary to make allow- 
ances. The censorship, military necessity, gov- 
ernment control of news, morale. You cannot 
blab everything to the enemy. 

The Critic: I grant you all that. I’m even 
willing to grant you that in war you can't al- 
ways trust your own people with news that is 
a commonplace to every one in the enemy coun- 
tries. 


The Editor: You have to avoid enemy pro- 
paganda. 

The Critic: And make a propaganda of 
your own. 


The Editor: 
cational work. 

The Critic: And when do you think the 
time comes to stop this educational work, and 
to return to the reporting of news? 

The Editor: The armistice didn’t settle 
everything. Nobody knew what Germany 
would do, and there was Bolshevism every- 
where. 

The Critic: 

The. Editor: 


I prefer to describe it as edu- 


So I read in your newspaper. 
You didn’t believe it? 

The Critic: I should say not. I have reser- 
vations about the men who govern us. But two 
years of Mitchell Palmer and Thaddeus Sweet 
aren’t enough to make the wrack and ruin that 
Lenin and his friends need before they can 
win. 

The Editor: What’s that? 

The Critic: Where you have gone abso- 
lutely off the track is in thinking that Bolshe- 
viks can wreck a government. You flatter 
them. The government has to be a wreck be- 
fore the Bolsheviks come along. Show me a 
government that is a going concern, no matter 
how badly, how stupidly, how unjustly, and 
I'll show you a place where the Bolsheviks are 
still engaged in learning the communist mani- 
festo by heart. Lenin is a fool for expecting 
the revolution in America, and you were a big- 
ger fool for believing him. 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


The Editor: I always suspected that you 
had a sneaking preference for the Bolsheviks. 

The Critic: There you are. Is it surpris- 
ing that Lenin is still expecting the revolution 
in the United States, if he reads your newspa- 
pers and believes them? In the last two years 
somebody who is respectable has announced 
that all of the following were Bolsheviks: 
President Wilson and most of his administra- 
tion—the authority for that is Senator Lodge, 
who is a scholar and a gentleman; the Republi- 
can Senators who voted against the Treaty— 
see the Democratic editorials during the cam- 
paign. All labor unions are soviets, according 
to any employer who has a quarrel with them. 
The schools, we have been told again and 
again, are full of Bolshevism. The colleges, 
we are told, are riddled with it. The churches, 
we learn, reek with it. All the farmers of the 
Northwest are Bolsheviks. All the Irish are 
Bolsheviks. All the Jews are Bolsheviks. The 
Catholic Church is Bolshevik. The Inter- 
church was Bolshevik. The Blue Sunday re- 
formers are Bolshevik. The women suffragists 
are Bolshevik. For two years America’s motto 
has been: “‘Everybody’s a Bolshevik but thee 
and me, my friend, and thee’s a little queer.” 
No wonder Lenin is always asking why the 
revolution doesn’t take place, when according 
to the press, almost everybody is for it. 


The Editor: You're not serious. 
The Critic: You’ve been nothing but seri- 
ous. Have you read the diaries of Colonel 


Repington? You have. So have a lot of 
other people. You will remember that during 
the war he is constantly marveling at how little 
the public knows. 

The Editor: Yes, and that Northcliffe and 
he had the courage and the foresight to expose 
the shell shortage. 

The Critic: But not the secret treaty short- 
age, or the Irish policy shortage, or the indem- 
nity shortage, or the Russian intervention short- 
age. And perhaps you have noted that these 
indiscreet diaries are either one fast calculated 
discretion even to-day, or that Colonel Reping- 
ton, located at the very center of journalism, 
knew less than he imagined. Have you read 
Philip Gibbs’s book? Was there ever a more 
annoying title to a book than Now It Can Be 
Told? 

The Editor: Stop nagging. What of it? 

The Critic: This. You asked why the pub- 
lic was holding inquests on the newspapers. I 
answer that it was not because of the complain- 
ing critics, but because of the leakage of truth. 
I am not blaming you now for anything. You 
had to suppress, you had to idealize, you could 
not freely report. You were mobilized. But 
vou must not be surprised at the comeback. 
You told your readers that Lenin would 
speedily collapse. He has survived every min- 
istry in Europe. You told your readers that 
while he was collapsing he would conquer the 
world. He was defeated by the Poles. You 
told your readers that Kolchak, Denikin, Jude- 
nitch, and Wrangel were the Real Russia, and 
led them to expect a triumphant march on Mos- 
cow. In every case, the rear cracked before 
the front. As you well know, you have made 
a mess of the Russian news. Now come nearer 
home. Last winter and the summer before last 


you were talking as if there were going to bea 
revolution in the United States. All I can say 
is that if you believed it, your information was 
defective, and if you didn’t believe it, but 
thought it good policy to pretend... . well, 
I will not say what I think. But I will say 
that the people who were unnecessarily fright- 
ened by that nonsense, and the people who were 
not frightened and were therefore called Bol- 
sheviks because they did not believe there was 
the minutest chance of Bolshevism in the 
United States, are to-day intensely suspicious 
of the respectable press. 

The Editor: Now listen to me. Editing a 
newspaper is not scientific research. Truth is 
a difficult thing to obtain. We do the best we 
can, but of course we cannot overcome the limi- 
tations of human nature. All this talk about a 
capitalistic plot... . 

The Critic: Did I say anything about a 
capitalistic plot? I don’t believe in plots. If 
vou will pardon me for saying so, it’s the news- 
papers, more than any one else, who have 
taught their readers to think that civilization 
is run by plots. It is one of the ways of creat- 
ing what you call human interest. 

The Editor: The limitations of the press 
are the limitations of human nature. 

The Critic: Do you mean that human na- 
ture culminates in you? 

The Editor: What do you mean? 

The Critic: I mean that, from the begin- 
ning of time, every man has answered his 
critics by an appeal to human nature. The old 
Adam. Original sin. The woman tempted 
me. You don’t preach that to others. You tell 
the government that it is inefficient. Do you 
take the inefficiency of human nature as an 
answer? You tell your readers to be thrifty. 
Will you take for an answer the undoubted 
fact that large numbers of people are spend- 
thrift? You tell motorists to be careful. Are 
they allowed to reply that human nature is 
reckless? You tell working men to work hard 
and be content. Have you nothing more to 
say when they tell you that human nature is 
restless under boredom? Human nature, in- 
deed! It was human nature that built Louvain 
and human nature that burned it. There is a 
human nature that.drives men and women to 
fight typhus and famine, and there is a human 
nature which blockades the helpless. What are 
literature and history but a record of an in- 
finite variety in human nature? What are 
schools, colleges, churches for, if not to select 
and to reinforce in that variety ? 

The Editor: Well, what do you want? I’m 
a busy man. 

The Critic: I want nothing at all that you 
can gulp down like a pill and forget. Human 
nave ... .. 

The Editor: Splendid! 

The Critic: Yes, human nature is at the 
bottom of this thing. : 

The Editor: Not the capitalistic system‘ 
Not the advertisers? Not the pressure of the 
influential people? 

The Critic: No, not at the bottom of it. 


The people who are telling you that are letting 

you down too easily. They are assuming what 

you like to assume about yourself: that your 
(Continued on page 96) 
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MARCIA STEIN 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Has, by virtue of her great talent as a 
poet, playwright and satirist, achieved 
an enviable position among American 
writers. Miss Millay, like all the ladies 
reflected on this page, has long been 
a resident of Greenwich Village and 
associated, in the public mind, with 
the life of that happy colony 


WILLA 
CATHER 


Has been ranked 
by Hugh Walpole 
and by other com- 
petent critics as, 
next to Edith 
Wharton, the 
ablest woman nov- 
elist now writing 
in America 





LILLIAN GEORGE 


CLARA TICE 
For long a satirist in black and white, and 
Now a successful colourist and mural painter. 
She has also had a career on the stage 








NICKOLAS MURAY 

ILONA KARASZ 
An inspired decorative colourist 
—in fabric, in costume and in 
highly coloured scenic designs 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


SUSAN GLASPELL 
The brilliant playwright, who has contrib- 
uted so solidly to the success of the Prov- 
incetown and Washington Square Players 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 
HELEN WESTLEY 
An actress of the first magnitude, long 


identified with Greenwich Village and 
with the so-called New Theatrical Art 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 

The brilliant pianist, who ranks among 
the first in her profession, has devoted 
the past two years to composition 


HELEN 
j DRYDEN 


The foremost of 
American fashion 
artists, and the 
creator of a school 
of cover designs, 
which numbers 
many enthusiastic 
imitators all over 
HARTING the world 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


ETHEL PLUMMER 
A black and white illustrator and humorist, 
who has been—from its very inception—a 
prop and mainstay to “Vanity Fair” 





The Apotheosis of Greenwich Village 


Muses of New York’s So-Called Quartier Latin, who have Achieved the Highest Distinction in the Arts 
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THE RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


Like all Americans, we are always 
enormously impressed by dancers whose 
mames vary every year. In the old 
days, when Serbia was Servia, the 
little coryphée on the center of this 
page was called Sonia Kavskovska. 
Now her name is Kawskowska. Ten 
years ago she was Sofie Crawford 





THE OLD AGE OF THE 
ROSES 


This wistful little thing always 
dances in a wisp of pink gauze, 
to Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance”. The dance has three 
movements: (1) A_ twittering 
across the stage on the great 
toes (2) a rapid whirl on the 
flat of the foot (3) and a crump- 
ling of pink gauze on the floor 





LATE AFTERNOON WITH A FAUN 


A charming divertissement, showing a thé dansant in Arcadia. 

Pierian springs are overflowing with the crystalline amber of Sir Thomas 

Lipton’s best. The nymphs and fauns frolic about from bosky dell 

to bosky dell. The dance ends in a moment of frenzied leaping, sym- 

bolizing, it would seem, the influence of Orange Pekoe on the naive 
passions of-a faun, in the late afternoon 


VANITY FAIR 





THE FLYING CORYPHEE 


Sir James Barrie once wrote a 
play called “The Truth About 
the Russian Dancers”. Of 
course, he omitted the real 
truth, which is that most of 
them aren’t Russian at all. 
Still, what chance would this 
flying bit of slippered thistle- 
a down have, if it were known 
7g tA that she was born in the Bronx? 


Drawings by 
AUGUST HENKEL 


GOAT-FOOT AND WHITE-FOOT ALTERNATE 


That is to say, first a faun and then a nymph. No ballet ever seems 

quite complete without a bacchanal of some sort. They are, to the 

Russian dancers, what the “Star-Spangled Banner” is to the war 

concert, or alimony to a divorce, an indispensable finale. After this 

number, everybody says “How deliciously pagan” and reaches for 
their derbies and white-rat stoles 


The Vodka Influence on our Local Fauns and Coryphées 
Who Was it that First Introduced the Russian Ballet into Darkest Broadway ? 
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Literary Sensations For 1921 


A Confidential Announcement of Some Coming Successes Among the New Books 


of literature for 1921 will rival, if it does 

not surpass, the brilliant record of 1920. 
Amongst the earliest sensations of the year 
will be the publication of a new and remark- 
able piece of child literature. Willie Nut: 
His Book, will take its place at once in the 
front rank of the literature of nuts. It is the 
work of one who is not merely a child, but 
who is, to all intents and purposes, a complete 
imbecile. 

Willie Nut was discovered last year. I 
found him. Some little difficulty ensued about 
revealing him to the world. I wrote at once 
to Sir James Barrie to convey to himethe glad 
news that Willie Nut was found. But he an- 
swered in a fury of passion which I have been 
at a loss to understand. 

So I have had to reveal Willie to the world 
myself, 

The story of my discovery of Willie is quite 
simple, and may be related in a few words. 
I came across him in the course of an afternoon 
walk in the country. The child, whose home 
is of the humblest, was cutting wood in the 
yard with a buck saw. Something in the ex- 
traordinary simplicity of the boy’s big face 
and the length of his ears attracted my at- 
tention. “Surely,” I said, half aloud to my- 
self, “this boy must have written a book. He 


[or ite is every prospect that the output 


_ has all the marks of it.” 


_ to publish it?” 





At the word “book”, I saw a big tear rise 
in the boy’s eye. “Oh, sir!” he said, “do you 
think you could possibly get a New York firm 
Then he added modestly as 
his head drooped over the saw, “I wrote it only 
for myself, sir, but if there is any money in 
publishing it, count me in.” 

In a few hours I was speeding to New York 
with the bulky MS. (Willie wrote on wall 
paper) in my valise. The first publisher to 
whom I showed it declared it at once (without 
reading it) to be the most remarkable story 
of the century. 

I must not anticipate the success of the book 
by quoting from it here. Suffice it to say that 
it contains simply the thoughts of a child, 
such as a child would think when thinking in 
its own childlike way. To that extent the 
book reproduces merely the work of Daisy and 
of Opal and the other child prodigies of 1920. 
But the interesting point of difference is that 
Willie Nut is half-witted. The others were 
not even that. 

This point is clearly established by the 
following sworn certificate which accompanies 
Willie’s work. It is from his pastor: 


Certificate from Willie’s Pastor 


I cheerfully certify that so far as I have 
observed him, Willie Nut has always appeared 
'0 me to be three-quarters deficient. I am de- 
lighted to learn that it has transpired that he 
possesses a literary genius of the highest order. 

(Signed) (Rev.) Ebeneza Ebron. 


Post Script. I think that seven-eighths 
would be a more exact estimate. 


But even more striking than the discovery 
of Willie Nut, will be the new light thrown 
by other books which are soon to appear and 
Which are called: 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


War Memoirs for 1921 

They will, in all probability, eclipse in 
interest and importance those that appeared 
in 1920. The place of prominence will cer- 
tainly belong to the forthcoming War Diary 
of Colonel Popington Acorn, World Expert. 
Every effort will be made to produce this 
book at a price that will put it within reach 
of the educated poor. But the publishers 
fear that, in view of the extraordinary light 
thrown upon the events of the world war by 
the book, the best that they can do will be to 
offer the two-volume edition at $15. for the 
two, or twenty dollars apiece. 

Readers who are too mean-spirited to buy 
the entire book may judge of what they have 
lost by the following selected passages from 
the War Diary: 


War Diary 


“1911. Lunched with Lady B. Crowshire, 
Herb. Kitchener, Pat Asquith and the B. 
girls. We all looked charming. We had a 
fine talk about Morocco. Both the B. girls 
think the Aguadir business a mess. 

“1914. The war has broken out just where 
I said it would. Lunched with Lady X, the 
Spanish Ambassador, Alfy Milner, the two M. 
girls, Win. Churchill and Flossie G. Had a 
great talk about the war and the French gov- 
ernment perhaps leaving Paris. The Am- 
bassador very full of Bordeaux. Winston says 
no. After lunch the Ambassador and the M. 
girls and Flossie G. and I had two rounds of 
puss in the corner. Flossie G. thinks the Sul- 
tan’s ultimatum a mess.” 


HEN we realize that there are 1,000 

pages all like this, the worth of the book 
appears at once. We are promised three more 
sets of memoirs by the German Military Staff, 
two by the Austrian and one each from Bul- 
garia and Turkey. 

Almost equally notable are the foreign War 
Memoirs. But not even these delightful vol- 
umes can exceed in charm the new work about 
to appear from the pen of Herr (or Hair) 
Bethman Hollweg. I have had the privilege 
of seeing the advance sheets of the ex-chancel- 
lor’s Memoirs and they strike me as perhaps 
the clearest and most lucid statement of the 
German point of view yet issued. Speaking 
of the causes of the war, Herr Hollweg says: 

“The fundamental ground cause of the war 
realizes itself best in the thorough working of 
the Teutonic spirit seeking to formulate itself 
in some categorical definitive.” 

This frank admission of the Chancellor will 
go far to remove any slight hard feeling still 
left by the war among the readers of Memoirs. 

But for the fair sex at least the literary 
triumph of the year will be the publication of 
no less than five new Autobiographies of 
Leaders of Fashion. 


The Revelations of Lady X 


HE enormous and well-deserved success of 
the Autobiography of Mrs. Asquith has 
tempted a number of the leaders of the most 
exclusive society circles in England to follow 
in her lead. The brilliant and vivacious Lady 
X (aged 70: said to be the most beautiful 


woman in England) will be first in the field. 
Her autobiography will contain the most as- 
tounding revelations. It appears that not only 
was Disraeli (of whose perfervid nature it 
might be expected) wildly in love with her, 
but also Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, and 
Cardinal Newman. Gladstone, it seems, was 
once indiscreet enough to write to her: ‘Dear 
Little Goo-Goo: Meet me tonight at half 
after midnight at the door of the House of 
Commons and come and eat supper at the 
Y. W. C. A. cafeteria. I will be wearing a 
pair of grey trousers with a wide check. A 
thousand kisses.” 

Cardinal Newman writes to her: “My dear, 
dear lady: What you say about your re- 
ligious doubt affects me very deeply. How 
I wish I could take you over to Rome with 
me.” 

The sense is not quite clear. But even 
granting that he probably meant Paris, the 
proposition is a most astounding one. It cer- 
tainly throws a flood of light on the state of 
morals in the much mistaken atmosphere of 
Victorian times. Indeed, one of the chief 
charms of memoirs such as these is that they 
show us that our grandparents were just as 
mean-spirited, as mendacious and as spiteful 
as we are, 

Even more interesting is the political side 
of Lady*X’s memoirs. The reader simply 
gasps for breath at the revelations that are 
made of the inner workings of English politi- 
cal life. It appears that the whole of Glad- 
stone’s Egyptian policy was really based on a 
conversation with Lady X across a tennis net. 
Lord Salisbury was sent to the Congress of 
Berlin because the Queen thought he looked 
better in a top hat then any other available 
person. Lord Rardolph Churchill always 
carried pea-nuts in his pockets. Nor is the 
book, brilliant and witty as is every page of 
it, a work lacking in sound and serious thought. 
“It seems to me,” writes Lady X, “that America 
has a great future before it,” and again, “I 
fear that there is an essential difference be- 
tween the Orientals and ourselves.” 


The Sears Roebuck School 


ie will also come as good news to confirmed 
book addicts, that 47 novels, dealing with 
small town life in the Middle West, are an- 
nounced by one publisher alone. We are in- 
formed that the heroes of all of the novels in 
question are unsuccessful in business, poor in 
spirit, doomed to meet only the dreariest types 
of people in the dreariest towns listed in the 
postal guide. They will wear alpaca dusters 
in all love scenes, and sleeve supporters. Some 
of the advance titles that have reached us for 
early publication are Bank Street, Center 
Street, Elm Avenue, and Laurel Street. So 
numerous are the creations of this sort, which 
publishers are announcing, that they have al- 
ready given rise to a new school of realism, 
a school which has been referred to by an 
eminent literary critic as “The Sears Roebuck” 
school of fiction. Every article described in 
these novels will be priced, described, and 
tagged. Every emotion will be a sordid one. 
Every day will be rainy. Every girl a dreary 
girl. Every night will be foggy. 
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| Leonora Hughes—for the First Time in a Revue 
With Maurice, She Will Share the Applause of the French and British Capitals in “London, Paris and New York” 
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The Menace of the Idealist 


The Recent Emergence into Public Life of the Imaginative Young Man 


and the art of America were all in the 

hands of old men. The man of sound 
practical views, the respectable man with a 
beard, was the recognized custodian of govern- 
ment and literature and ideas. He was as sane 
as President McKinley, as safe as Harper’s 
Magazine. He was seriously intent on the 
promotion of trade and the preservation of the 
decencies and he regarded the imaginative 
young man, with his sensitiveness and his ego- 
ism, as an irresponsible weakling, a star-gazer 
and a moon-calf, who should never for a mo- 
ment be permitted to meddle with the business 
of mankind. 

But with the first decade of the new century 
the moon-calf slipped his tether and escaped 
from the back-yard where he had hitherto been 
confined. To the music of ferocious growls 
from the caverns of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Union League Club, the moon-calves 
began to run amuck through politics and busi- 
ness. They began to publish reviews full of 
strange and subversive ideas; they substituted 
disturbing novels for the decorous romances of 
the nineties and they shattered with exotic dec- 
orations the secular conventions of the stage. 
They had invaded every branch of human ac- 
tivity, from sculpture to engineering. 

Yes: the moon-calf is hopelessly at large; 
we might as well recognize him. As an in- 
creasingly important type in American civiliza- 
tion, it is perhaps time that he was seriously 
described by some disinterested person. 


The Perfect Moon-Calf 


HE perfect moon-calf can be known by his 

appearance. He never quite conforms to 
the current conventions of male attire. He is 
cither ahead of the times or behind them— 
usually, in fact, a little of both. His friends 
apologize for him, and call it his negligence. 
Other people obscurely envy him, and refer’ to 
his vanity. For they, too, would like to dress 
differently from everybody else, but they do not 
dare. Only it is not courage which makes him 
venture to look odd—it is contempt. He really 
doesn’t care what other people think, and so 
quite naturally wears whatever pleases him. 
But his detractors are right; there is a touch of 
vanity in his oddness. 

If custom chances to follow his lead, he takes 
pains to get out of step again. If he finds him- 
self not the only person to come to an informal 
dinner in a soft collar, he is not satisfied to 
have corrupted good manners to that extent; 
no, he turns up the next time in a green shirt. 


Gina. years ago, the politics, the business 


It is he who led the revolt against evening. 


clothes; but if they ever are discarded by the 
rest of the world, he will resume them himself. 
He is just like that. He would never have worn 
sandals in the old Roman days, when it was 
good form to do so; no. But he is just as likely 
as Not to wear them now, indifferent to your 
stare. His motto is, “Do as the Romans don’t”. 

And it was because of people like him that 
Rome fell. For his contemptuous difference 
I appearance is only the outward sign of his 
contemptuous difference in thought aad belief 
and ambition to all the rest of the world. 
When people don’t think and believe and act 


By FLOYD DELL 


alike, things are in a bad way—or else why 
have moralists and politicians made such an 
effort, from the beginning of time, to secure 
social uniformity ? 

But not everyone who thinks differently from 
the rest of the world can show it outwardly in 
his appearance. For every one who is free to 
dress as he pleases, there are thousands who 
are disguised as ordinary human beings. They 
can only be discovered by hearing them talk. 
Their opinions on politics and art give them 
away at once. 


The Moon-Calf on Politics 


Sei are contemptuously indifferent to 
ordinary politics. They are not in the 
least interested in having the world made safe 
for democracy. They despise democracy. Be- 
sides, they don’t want the world made safe. 
They want it made dangerous. They have a 
poor opinion of the world, and the faster it 
goes to the devil, the better they are pleased. 
Nevertheless, they are not cynics. They are 
Utopians all. They believe in a free and happy 
society—in the future. That is why they re- 
joice every time someone throws a monkey- 
wrench in the machinery now. 

The true Moon-calf, however, is not a Bol- 
shevik, as you might hastily and erroneously 
assume. Sometimes he hastily and erroneous- 
ly assumes the same thing, but he finds out his 
mistake. The Bolsheviks, in Russia at least, 
are practical people, and they have been en- 
gaged for some two years in putting the Rus- 
sian Moon-calves in jail. There are many of 
them in Russia. They don’t believe in Bol- 
shevism. They believe in a free and happy 
society—in the future. They agitate against 
the Bolshevik government; and the Bolshevik 
government puts them in jail, just like the 
capitalist government here at home. Bolshev- 
ism, after all, whatever its differences from 
capitalism, is still an actual fact. And the 
true Moon-calf is not satisfied with actual 
facts. He is always in revolt against the exist- 
ing system, whatever it is, because it is not 
perfect. Nothing less than perfection—noth- 
ing less than perfect freedom and happiness— 


will do. No wonder he is discontented. 
But it is not his fault, exactly. He can’t 
help wanting things to be different. For he is 


temperamentally incapable of getting out of 
the world the same satisfactions that other peo- 
ple get out of it. 
him less difficult to get along with. What are 
you going to do with a person who turns up 
his nose when you tell him this is a free coun- 
try, where everyone has the chance to be a 
millionaire—or a Commissar, as the case may 
be. Putting him in jail is the most obvious 
solution. But it doesn’t do much good. He 
comes out a hero, and is more of a nuisance 
than ever. For there is an undercurrent of 
popular hostility against any actual system, 
capitalist or communist. He is right; it is not 
perfect, this our world. There is no use argu- 
ing with him. The logic, and the facts, are all 
on his side. That is why the people who try 
to argue with him get so angry. 

His opinions about women reveal him even 
more clearly. He has an immense respect 


Still, that does not make- 


for women; and he shows it by offering them 
what he himself most desires—perfect freedom. 
He is gloriously frank in demanding the right 
to follow any romantic impulse; and he is quite 
unconscious of the outrage to all our civilized 
decencies implicit in. his offering this same 
complete freedom in return to the lady of his 
preference. But he is sincere. He does not 
want an enforced or unwilling faithfulness 
from his beloved: 

“Free be she, fancy free! 

Nor thou detain her garment’s hem.” 


Poets have often said things like that. But he 
puts poetry into practice—even when it hurts. 
He wants his beloved to leave him if her heart 
hears another call. In fact, he escorts her to 
the door. It does not occur to him that her 


heart may be hearing that call for the purpose 


of finding out how much he wants her to stay. 
It does not occur to him that what she really 
wants is to be chastised and locked indoors. 
He does not believe in the Cave-man theoriés 
about woman. He would despise his beloved 
if he suspected that she was up to those old- 
fashioned Cave-woman tricks. The idea that 
she could be jealously wanfing some proof that 
he loved her, would be too degrading to his 
ideal of ‘civilized modern womanhood for him 
to entertain. No, he treats her magnificently— 
and cruelly—as his equal. 

The cynic may point out that offering a wo- 
man perfect freedom is simply a polite way o1 
refusing. to give her all the things she really 
wants. Perfect freedom, indeed! What does 
it mean? Freedom from the security and sup- 
port and trust of an old-fashioned honest-to- 
goodness marriage! Perhaps. But if this gift 
is nothing, why do women reach for it so eag- 
erly? Who are the scoundrels who break up 
happy homes in contemporary fiction and melo- 
drama? Are they men who can offer greater 
security, ampler support, more assurance of 
a comfortable future? 

And in real life, why do so many young wo- 
men decline the respectable offers of rising 
young business men, for the adventurous in- 
security, the perilous self-determination, the 
moment-to-moment existence offered by some 
young vagabond? It is preposterous, but it 
seems they would not exchange the magnificent 
uncertainties of their lot for all the stability 
that a tame husband can offer—if we may 
credit a modern girl poet, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, who seems to speak for them in these 
scornful lines: 


“Mig, her man’s as good as cheese, 
And honest as a briar, 
Sue tells her love what he’s thinking of,— 
But my dear lad’s a liar! 


“Joan is paired with a putterer 
That bastes and tastes and salts, 
And Agatha’s Arth’ is a hug-the-hearth— 
But my true love is false!” 


Now what is the use of offering Rolls-Royces 
to girls who feel like that? And what, fur- 
ther, is the use of being an enterprising, in- 
dustrious, efficient, sober, trustworthy, sensible, 
regular man, if the most interesting girls in 
(Continued on page 90) 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


HENRY HULL 


The younger brother of the 
late Shelley Hull, who brings 
humourous deftness to the 
too saccharine parts for 
which he has hitherto been 
cast. He is being starred 
in “When We Are Young” 


STUART SAGE 
“The Bat” is possibly an 
actor-proof play, but Mr. 
Sage gives an altogether ad- 
mirable performance as the 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
young man with the Harvard 
accent garbed as a gardener 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 





MAURICE GOLOBERG 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


GAVIN MUIR 


One of the most promising of the 
younger actors, who made his 
initial appearance in ‘Enter 


Madame” 


HAROLD 

ANSTRUTHER 
In the unlucky venture 
of “The Young Visiters”, 
Mr. Anstruther’s per- 
formance of Bernard 
Clark was as delicate a 
piece of burlesque as the 
most fervent admirer of 
Daisy Ashford could 

possibly wish for 


ALEXANDER 
ONSLOW 


A new recruit from the 
English stage, now play- 
ing with the Coburns in 
“French Leave”. As Cap- 
tain Glenister, he looks 
like an officer and acts 
like a gentleman, a rare 
occurrence in the Broad- 
way school of war plays 


To Be Continued in 





VANITY FAIR 










BACHRACH 


ERNEST GLENDINNING 


Appears as Larry Delevan 
in “Little Old New York”, 
a sweetly distilled, delicate- 
ly witty comedy of the time 
of the first Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, John Jacob Astcr 
and eggs at 10 cents a dozen 


ROLAND YOUNG 


One of the very best comedi- 
ans among the younger gen- 
eration and already the star 
of “Rollo’s Wild Oat’, an 
original and highly divert- 
ing play in the best Clare 
Kummer manner 


WOFFET 
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Our Next 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


A Group of Talented Young Actors Who Promise Presently to Tread the Boards as Full Fledgeu Stars 
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The Art of Dramatic Criticism 


Possible Comment by Some Well-Known Critics on a Performance of “Atalanta in Calydon” 


Mr. George Jean Nathan Enjoys No Illusion 


turings of the local mimes, it has been my 

custom from time to time to refer to the 
critical obfuscations of the local Hazlitts, 
Leweses and Lambs, to whose repertorial talent 
the daily journals allot the Monday premieres 
of the native masques of Momus. I have been 
under frequent necessity of referring to their 
parochial ignorance of any stage further east 
than Sixth Avenue. or any play older than 
The Queen of the White Devils, a divertisse- 
ment in burlesque circa 1877. 

Being an honest fellow, I admit that I was 
recently, though quite temporarily, a lodge 
brother to these professional ignoramuses. 
That is, I accepted an invitation of the man- 
agement of the Plymouth Theatre to attend a 
performance of A. C. Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon, with as slight a knowledge of Mr. 
Swinburne as the aforesaid critics of Broad- 
way dramaturgy have, say of Turszinsky, 
Bracco or Jacques Burg. I knew he was a 
fiery young Heliogabalus, who set the Rev. 
Drs. and Lord Mayors of his day gaping; 
that his verses, being writ on cognac were 
superior to the outpourings of the native 
sarsaparilla muse; that he had a pretty gift for 
Tristan und Isolde tonalities. 

I anticipated something between a Ben Ali 
Haggin tableau at Florenz Ziegfeld’s Follies, 
and a first performance at the Theatron in 
Athens during the Greater Dionysia. Dis- 
tilling a subtle aroma of Corona Prodigiosa 
Splendosa over the upholstery of the Plymouth 
first row, I folded my overcoat over one of 
my two seats and, slipping my lower dorsal 
region into the other, awaited the performance. 

Said the program: ‘Herald’ ; greeted my eyes 
a fat-jowled play actor, fresh from his dinner 
at the Hotel Algonquin, dressed in baby-blue 
kilts, with Hess’s No. 13 grease paint plenti- 
fully smeared over his bare legs, who recited 
a ventriloqual monologue in the dialect of the 
Lambs Club. Appeared a Chorus, draped in 
mauve mousseline, who, with the possible ex- 
ception of the yaller-haired cutie on the right 
end, bore birth certificates dating from 1887 
to 1891. Followed a lengthy lyric with much 
business of stroking draperies and punctuated 
by absurd contortions derived less obviously 
from Greek sculpture than from posters of the 
Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics. Followed 
an alternation of mouthings by the play-actors, 
and posturings by the lady contortionists. 

Undeterred by this exhibition, I waited the 
coming of this Atalanta, heralded in the text as 


Most fair and fearful, feminine, a god, 
Faultless. 


|: my capacity as commentator on the pos- 


A very Ann Pennington, forsooth, or a 
Kathleen Martyn at least! Then, I said, we 
shall have speech full-throated and golden. 
Then, unless the playwright has deceived me, 
we shall have speech liquid and silver and a 
Pretty young girl to boot. Imagine then, saucy 
reader, my chagrin when there tripped in from 
the wings, a yellow kirtle up to her bony knees, 
a middle-aged play-actress with a figure like 
Fanny Brice, and speaking the speech of Iowa 
with adaptations from the twang of Haymarket. 

T rose and sought after the 44th Street en- 


‘simply refuse to play. 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 





KATHLEEN MARTYN “OOO 
The centre of the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic, 
as she nightly appears in the revue, wearing 
a dress composed of Vanity Fair covers 


trance, and the shortest route back to the ma- 
hogany caves of the Royalton. 


Mr. Heywood Broun Touches Lightly on the Play 


TALANTA IN CALYDON is another 

one of those Grecian plays where middle- 
aged actors dress up like pupils of Isadora 
Duncan and then decide not to dance. Every- 
thing in the play except the sudden wasting 
away of the husky hero takes place off stage, 
and is reported to the audience in lengthy blank 
verse speeches. We thought we had grown 
reconciled to the little thing in dimity being 
betrayed between the second and third acts, 
but when the chance is passed- up to stage.a 
perfectly good boar hunt and two murders, we 
If we can’t have a 
tragedy with plenty of blood in it, we are going 
to start putting our money on The Bat. 

Mr. Swinburne, the playwright, was knocked 
out in the first round by Mr. Swinburne, the 
poet. At the end of the last act the playwright 
still hadn’t come round. But where the other 
poets who write plays send up a painted bal- 
loon Mr. Swinburne goes up with a whole bat- 
talion of Capronis. After Percy Mackaye’s 


lonely oboe and Alfred Kreymborg’s tinkling 
mandolute, the Englishman sounds like a 
string orchestra, supplemented by two brass 
bands and a cathedral choir thrown in. After 
all, why allow yourself to be hindered by a 
plot when you can get up so much lyric excite- 
ment over the “hounds of spring.” 

Nor has Mr. Swinburne much aptitude for 
character. Indeed, so much sawdust leaked 
out of his puppets, during the hour and a half 
they were on the stage, that we began to think 
it was there on purpose to soak up the blood. 

However, we did find some satisfaction in 
seeing the play. We decided that in spite of 
the present comments on the disrespect of the 
younger generation toward their parents, their 
manners are a great improvement on the youth- 
ful-Calydonians. When Meleager’s uncle of- 
fered him a little sage advice on Atalanta’s 
place being in the home and not at a boar 
hunt, he promptly split their skulls with his 
sword. After hearing that, we decided thai 
the modern flappers and adolescent philoso- 
phers are pretty mild mannered after all. 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton Makes His Obeisance to Art 


ET us all rise up and, with the fine old 
gentlemanly gesture of taking the hat off, 
bow to Mr. Swinburne, the young English poet, 
the performance of whose Atalanta in Calydon 
places him among the immortals. Let us, while 
we are about it, continue putting our hats on 
and taking them off until we have swept them 
low before all the immortals. There is no more 
salutary exercise in the world for a man than 
taking off his hat in .the temple of art. In the 
first place, the playwright has laid his scene in 
that grand old period from which Euripides 
and Sophocles drew those plays that set all the 
Helots of Athens stamping in the upper gal- 
leries. Let us be grateful to any one who puts 
his characters in ancient Greece, instead of in 
a flat in Harlem or a tenement in Grand Street. 
I am reminded of the lines of Shelley: 


For Greece and its foundations are 
Built below the tides of war. 


Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
have lived in our youth amid the glory that 
was Greece, either by loitering about the 
orange-laden wharves of modern Athens, made 
unforgettable by the golden fragrance of a 
thousand rotting tangerines, or by searching 
out in those dusty but precious tomes of Greek 
tragedy the imperishable and _ blood-soaked 
names of Aegisthos, Medea and Electra, can- 
not but be disposed to kneel down in the aisles 
of the Plymouth Theatre and touch our heads 
to the carpet before this work of genius. 


Moreover, the play is well made. I am 


always moved by the unspeakable marvel of 


one scene following the other, instead of being 
played simultaneously, of the characters speak- 
ing their own lines, instead of each other’s, 
and most of all by the clear vision which sees 
the death of the hero as the proper end of a 
tragedy. We have had, I think, enough trage- 
dies, like those of the decadent moderns, which 
end with the hero sitting down to dinner, or 
the heroine going off in a cab. Let us offer 
up a ceremonious thanksgiving for a tragedy 
ending with such an eternally conclusive death. 
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A TEACHER IN TROUBLE 
At the left, we see Miss Martha Bristed, head of the well- 
known Bristed School for Girls in Greenwich, Conn., who, 
priding herself on keeping thoroughly abreast of the times, 
has tried the new method of telephotography—the sending 
of photographs by wire—in the selection of a new French 
professor for her dear girls. After a consideration of the 
telegraphed photograph of the applicant (at the right), 
Miss B. says decidedly: “No... if he were to instruct 


my darlings in anything but French, perhaps; but somehow 
I feel that he is not to be trusted with the verb ‘aimer 


27 





THE DANSEUSE OF 
DULUTH 
The roistering little wretch por- 
trayed in the telephotograph at 
right is none other than Milli- 
cent McCann, premiére_ cory- 
phée of the Duluth Stock Opera 
Company, as she appears when 
she renders her favourite crea- 
tion, “The Spirit of the Prairie”. 
Millie’s breezy style appealed 
so deeply to the dramatic-scout 
of a great metropolitan man- 
ager that he at once proceeded 
to wire her likeness by night 
letter to his chief, urgently sug- 
gesting that she be signed for 
‘big time’ at once 











VANITY FAIR 





THE METROPOLITAN 
MANAGER 


And here we see the effete East- 
ern theatrical manager giving 
Millie’s likeness the once over, 
and while he is a bit doubtful 
as to her appeal to his audi- 
ences, who have been raised on 
a Pavlowa diet, there is still 
something very refreshing in 
the graphic evidence which has 
just been delivered by Western 
Union. He has about decided 
to give the little lady a big 
part, put her on as a joke act 
and let nature take its course 





A DOMESTIC DANGER 


Having had the usual difficulty in 
making house-maids happy in Os- 
wego, Mrs. Armitage Van Rensel- 
laer is not entirely overjoyed at 
receiving her son Paul’s wire—with 
telephoto attached—saying that he 
has engaged the little charmer at 
right to complete their domestic 
circle. Somehow even Paul’s as- 
surance that Marie, the new maid, 
does not object to “any sort of 
valeting work” leaves Mrs. Armi- 
tage entirely cold. ‘“‘She may not 
object to it,” says Mrs. A., acidly, 
“but I certainly should!” 
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Photographs developed by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 





A TRANSATLANTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAGEDY 


Years ago, Willie McAlpin contracted a sort of unspoken engagement with little Dorothy Dobbs, who 

has just cabled him her latest photograph, taken the day of her graduation from a convent school in 

Paris. Now the poor boy is wondering if he can get out of it on the ground that he always supposed 
his fiancée had a chin. His mother, at the right, thinks that Dorothy is a “sweet” girl 





Telephotography: The Latest Marvel of Science 


A Few Situetions Certain to Result from its Use 
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Sombre Reflections on the Slumping Drama 
Is the Dramatic Season Not Only Slowing Up, But About to Drop Dead? 


HERE seems to be a basic law underlying 

most forms of activity, physical and men- 

tal, which might be called the Law of 
farly Speed. Just why this should apply to 
4 theatri¢al season is a little hard to say, but 
gch would appear to be the case. We can 
ynderstand that Mr. Dempsey after a few 
rounds with so valiant an opponent as Mr. 
Brennan should not flash quite such a light- 
ning-like line of goods as in the early stages 
of the battle. We can even conceive that Man 
0’ War may enjoy letting down a bit when he 
fels that he has established a safe distance 
ietween himself and Sir Barton. But the 
manifestation of this tendency in the theatrical 
world is more mysterious. 

Dramatic offerings presumably are produced 
by a number of individuals acting more or 
ss independently of each other and it would 
vem fair to expect some brilliant success to 
come suddenly popping forth in mid-season as 
well as in its earlier stages. Such, however, 
would not appear to be the case judging from 
the recent dramatic fare. The Early Speed 
law seems to have resulted in a rather sad 
dackening of enlivening plays, while the early 
starters go on their merry way filling their 
respective playhouses. it is particularly sad, 
in this season of paucity, to have to chronicle 
the demise of a promising infant, The Young 


| Visiters by name, which seemed at its birth 


to have a fair prospect of survival. Post- 
mortems are not particularly enlivening, but it 
isonly fair to say in passing that a surprising 
amount of dramatic interest was imparted to 
Miss Ashford’s delicious romance, thanks to 
a production that was highly intelligent. To 


| have seen Harold Anstruther’s impersonation 


of Bernard Clark is in itself an experience not 
to be passed without mention. It is evident, 
however, that we are not, as a public, quite 
prepared to spend an evening in the admira- 
tion of such subtly evanescent forms of enter- 


| tuinment. 


The Drama of Delicacy 


EVERTHELESS, there is distinct hope 
that we may some day raise up a race of 


| theatre-goers of discrimination in the encour- 
| iging success of Clare Kummer’s latest trifle, 





Kollo’s Wild Oat, which is being sown nightly 
in the somewhat limited field of the Punch and 
Judy. A hair, we are told, divides the false 
and true and in consideration of the amusing 
tory of Rollo with its fragile sub-structure of 
pseudo-plausibility, in comparison with such 
‘xcursions into the realm of pure nonsense as 
The Young Visiters, we see, perhaps, the rea- 
‘on for the success of one and the failure of 
the other. Miss Kummer, if I mistake not, 


| Possesses a rare and precious gift, she is the 
| Ptemiere soap-bubble blower—or should I say 


aioe ’—in the American theatrical world. 
et she is too experienced in the art of stage- 


craft to fail to realize that where soap-bubbles 
| “€ concerned the audience likes to sce the 





Pipe as well. In a period dating from the not 
stant past, we have been asked to admire 
‘alous imaginative creations from the poetic 
maginativeness of The Blue Bird down to the 
telicious fooling of The Young Visiters. Some 
have had a very limited succés d’estime; 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
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BEN AMI 


Brought by Arthur Hopkins from the Jewish 

Art Theatre to the English-speaking stage, 

Ben Ami’s performance in ‘‘Samson and 

Delilah” has revealed him as a tragic actor 

probably superior to any other on the Ameri- 
can stage, except John Barrymore 


most have left us stolid and unconvinced. 

One of the reasons, I think, for Miss Kum- 
mer’s success is that she does not disdain the 
harnessing of her fancy to the cumbrous coach 
of a fairly reasonable story. Rollo’s desire 
to play Hamlet, though not developed to its 
fullest possible extent is still an excellent 
Xmas-tree on which to hang decorations. The 
decorations themselves, the gilt balls and tinsel 
chains are the exquisite contributions of the 
authoress. Around almost everything which 
Miss Kummer writes hangs an appealing sense 
of over-tone, or perhaps it is under-tone. Any- 
way, it is something, a flavour, an unspoken, 
unseen quality which keeps her audiences on 
the broad grin—they rarely laugh aloud—for 
which we should be devoutly thankful. It only 
remains to chronicle that in casting Roland 
Young and Lotus Robb for the leading parts a 
perfect selection was made. They are the in- 
struments on which such music should be 
played. A more than honourable mention is 
due to Ivan Simpson’s admirable manservant 
and to Miss Marjorie Kummer’s charmingly 
ingenious impersonation of Rolic’s sister, 
Lydia. 

“When We Are Young” 


EXT to blowing soap-bubbles—to pursue 

a metaphor relentlessly—it would seem 

that the favorite mid-winter theatrical sport 

was the consideration of youth. All that sort 
of thing is so disarming. 

Probably the idea that lurked in the back of 

the Shubertian brain when it considered the 


production of Miss Kate McLaurin’s play— 
When we are Young,—was to give to New 
York, fed up with truffles and French pastry, 
a plain, homely slice of bread and molasses 
simple fare that would take us back to Mother’s 
knee and the nursery and twilight prayers and 
all those things that, theoretically, we are anxi- 
ous to get back to. ‘They forgot however to 
include the bread, which little omission makes 
of the comedy at the Broadhurst a rather sticky 
and saccharine affair. 

It is—almost we said ‘tof course”—a story 
of the engaging young scion of a once wealthy 
family who, having effectively gotten rid of 
the “substance,” is continuing the “riotous liv- 
ing.” All, all are there, the old familiar 
faces,—the old negro servitor, made intensely 
likeable and almost possible by the fine play- 
ing of George Marion; the boarding-house 
keeper who is always remembering, damply, 
the happy days at Oak Lane; the stony hearted 
uncle; the undesirable friends; the revolver— 
and of course the incentive to regeneration in 
the person of a beautiful—and highly cul- 
tured !—shopgirl, and even she has a Confed- 
erate General lurking in the background. 

Henry Hull is easy, graceful and decidedly 
likeable as the impudent and careless hero. 
The rdle does not, by any means, exhaust his 
capabilities as an actor but he succeeds in being 
engaging and charming. His performance is 
reminiscent of that of his late brother, Shelley 
Hull, in the “Cinderella Man,” which play, 
however, had the saving grace of delicate hu- 
mour, wholly lacking in the comedy in question. 

Miss Alma Tell, while decorative in the 
extreme, seemed hopelessly miscast. She 
lacked conviction in a part which, it must be 
admitted, would have taxed the whimsicality 
and ingenuousness of a Phoebe Foster or an 
Eva Le Gallienne, but somehow when she 
clasped the Three Musketeers to a bosom 
which heaved, audibly, with delight, we 
couldn't feel that it was anything in her young 
life but a blue paper-covered book, and from 
what we know of property men, probably not 
the Three Musketeers at all! 

When We Are Young is a sweet, harmless 
and mildly entertaining little comedy. You 
can put it on your list of “Plays That I Can 
Let Mother See”. 

Another reversion to childhood which will 
not fail in its appeal to a fairly large section 
of our population is Daddy Dumplins at the 
Republic, in which Macklyn Arbuckle is sup- 
ported by a truly remarkable group of stage- 
children. In this naive entertainment, the 
co-authors have done a crafty thing. We all 
know, I presume, the stage child, as an in- 
stitution, and we all realize how definitely 
they may be either perfectly horrible, smug 
little pests that make you writhe in your seats 
or perfect little angels of loveliness, who scat- 
ter all criticism to the winds, reduce hardened 
first-nighters and callous old club-men to tears 
and pluck the most outrageous performance 
out of the slough of despond. Daddy Dump- 
lins is by no means an outrageous perform- 
ance. It is a placid, kindly creation and the 
genial Mr. Arbuckle is a most likeable Daddy, 
but it is, after all, to the children that ihe 

(Continued on page 96) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Crab Meat Sympathique 


A Diminutive Drama of the Larger Life 


the top floor of one of New York's old 

Knickerbocker houses. The furnishing 
unites mellow antiquity with a luxury frankly 
modern. There are flowers in profusion, rosy 
lights, scented warmth, the whole atmosphere 
dismisses any idea that this is the abode of an 
ascetic. At a table, drawn up before the fire, 
two people, strikingly interested in each other, 
are enjoying a little supper. One is Carson, 
a happily married man; happiest it must be 
said, when farthest from the domestic hearth; 
the other is Nina de Pincer, a charming 
artiste, incomparable amie. 

Carson.—I don’t ask much; don’t believe 
in overworking an ideal. If a woman only 
has youth, beauty, a heart of gold, and (help- 
ing himself to crab meat) can make a good 
sauce, beside having,—well, that’s enough for 
me. 

Nina.—C'est @ dire, in the words of your 
great Tennyson, “Kind girls are more than 
coronets.” 

Carson.—Exactly. Yet how legend slanders 
them! Look at de l’Enclos, d’Estrée (nodding 
toward a mezzotint of the troubling “‘Gabrielle” 
over the mantle piece), Nell Gwynne—creatures 
of kindly souls, all of them. Their sympathy 
was for the wide world. It was only because 
they couldn’t bear to see anyone unhappy, 
even a man, that— _ 

Nina (preoccupied).—I say, you don’t think 
there’s too much paprika in this sauce, do you? 

Carson.—Not a bit. It’s perfect. Every- 
thing’s perfect. This charming room. You. 
And how wonderful it is, your letting me come 
here this way, preparing these delicious little 
suppers, being so sweet and— 

Nina.—You believe, then, that if wives 
didn’t exist it would be necessary to invent 
them—if only to provide a change of scene! 
And now, (busyjng -herself with plates) des 
framboises? Du Camem— 


Tie scene is a most beguiling interior on 





ARSON.—Not only that—thank you very 
much—not only that. There’s a peace 
about this place, a sense of heavenly security 
which— 
Nina.—That’s because there’s no elevator. 
Carson.—I know, I know. Five flights 


from the street! It’s too safe to be true! It’s 

Paradise! It beats a desert island! 
Nina.—It even beats banting. 
Carson.—And to think that I’ve _ been 


travelling toward it all these lonely, lonely 
years. ‘Somewhere a lady waits for me.” Do 
you know Whitman? 

Nina (brightly).—I know his chocolates. 
(A pause) Bien! I am glad you are content. 

Carson (yielding to transport).—For the 
first, the very first time in my life. Ah, the 
great love! If one will only wait for it, it is 
sure to come. And you, are you happy? 

Nina (closing her eyes).—Follement! 

(He stretches out his arms and—but alas, 
and alas! There is a sudden movement at the 
door, a servant’s alarmed protest, a woman’s 
peremptory voice.) 


Carson (paralyzed).—My wife!!! But it 
can’t be! She won't walk a step! She 
wouldn't climb the Golden Stairs! Ye gods, 


it is, it is Henrietta! 


" way. 


By NIB 


Nina (alert).—Du calme, my friend. Leave 
all to me. Madame? 

(A woman has swept into the room. She is 
fat, fair, forty-nine—and frightfully agitated.) 

Henrietta (breathless, but voluble).— Im, 
I’m afraid I’m intruding. But I believe 
my husband in here—Ah, there you are, 
Carson!——and, as he hasn’t any right to be, 
and as this is a very poaching’ form of sport. 
perhaps, under the circum— Oh, my poor 
heart! (She clutches her side, gasps, tries to 
go on, fails, then collapses into a chair with 
a helpless gesture.) I, I sh-shant be a minute! 


Nina (aflame with sympathy).—Quick! 
Some water! Brandy! That fan! Poor 
Madame! Take this. 


Henrietta.—N-nothing. N-n-nothing what- 
ever. (She reaches eagerly for the glass, and 
drinks.) Ah, thank you. It was the stairs. 
I didn’t suppose there were any such bar- 
barities left. (A pause in which Nina plies 
solicitous attention while Carson maintains the 
tenderly-concerned attitude of a thundercloud. 
Suddenly, the stricken lady turns upon her 
husband with great vivacity.) This is like your 
usual consideration for me, Carson; picking out 
the top floor of a house with no elevator for one 
of your calling places. And you know my heart. 

Carson (between lis teeth).—It was not en- 
tirely to please you that— 

Henrietta (to Nina).—But it’s always this 
Carson is never so happy as when he is 
making me appear ridiculous. Observe him 
now. He finds it too amusing for words that 
I should climb all the way up here, nearly die 
of heart failure, discover everything, quite as 
I’d suspected—and then be too out of breath 
to say a word! 

Carson (the reverse of a merry man).—You 
seem to be doing very well. 

Henrietta (not listening ).—Once more, once 
more he has succeeded in wounding a poor, 
lonely, deserted wife, deserted—but still de- 
voted. Bravo! Heaven knows, however (rais- 
ing her eyes, resignedly), Heaven knows I 
should be hardened to it by this time. It has 
happened often enough. 

Nina (startled).—Ah, surely not, Madame. 
Your husband has led a so lonely—lonely life. 
No? 

Henrietta.—Lonely ! 
about as lonely as a sultan! 
followed him (not without a faint com- 
placence), followed him, found him—and 
brought him back! Fate has been wonder- 
fully good in guiding me. 

Nina.—You have a flair, Madame. 

Henrietta—Mmm. I don’t know. My eye- 
sight isn’t what it was. Still, thanks to my 
dear husband, I’ve seen a lot of the world. 
There was that time, for instance, when Car- 
son thought he had lost himself on a yacht 
with—what was her name? Peggy? No, 
Peggy was the English girl. Quite a dear, 
too. We became great friends. “You are a 
woman,” I said to her. *“You understand life.” 
She was so sympathetic. Used to call me 


(She laughs.) Just 
But I’ve always 


“Ma.” (Absently.) Ive always wanted a 
daughter. (A pause.) But what was I say- 
ing? Oh, yes, about that time on the yacht. 


I think that must have been the little Spanish 
dancer. Peggy was the one, now I remember, 


whom Carson lost himself with in the Grand 
Canyon. They were surprised when I turned 
up at the cave. (She gives a pleased, remi- 
niscent laugh.) 

Carson (suffocating).—This is an outrage! 

Nina (feline).—And—La Senorita? 

Henrietta.—Oh, yes, off Honolulu. It was 
dark and I fell, going up the side of the yacht, 
I’m rather heavy, you know, and the splash, 
well, Carson, Anita—that was her name, 
Anita!—and everybody else was in it before 
I was fished out. I shall never forget the 
way Carson laughed. It was afterwards, of 
course; I was dry then and quite all right, 
But it hurt me. If it hadn’t been for Anita’s 
kindness—“‘You are a woman,” I said. “Yoy 
understand.” She was a great darling. And 
so smart. She taught me how to wear my 
hair. Id never been able to master it, so dry 
and straight that—but (tragically) what is 
hair if one’s husband’s a roamer ? 


|. ei (stabbing the errant Carson with her 
eyes).—Chére Madame, how you have 
suffered ! 

Henrietta.—Suffered! My dear, I’ve spent 
my best years bringing Carson out of one 
great-and-only romance after another. First 
a brunette, then a Titian, then a Permanent 
Wave, then— 

Nina.—Olla podrida? 

Henrietta.—N-n-no. I don’t think that was 
the name of any of them. But there’ve been 
quite enough, without Olla. There was an 
amusing little Australian* girl—Annie, Annie 
Rhodes. She and Carson had gone off to 
Nairobi to shoot lions or something. He looked 
as if he’d like to shoot me when he saw me 
standing there among the passion flowers. 
They're wonderful in East Africa, you know. 
But Annie was perfectly sweet. ‘You, you 
are a woman,” I said. ‘You—” 

Nina.—And was she sweet ? 

Henrietta.—Quite. She made Carson march 
straight back home with me. Dear Annie! I 
often hear from her; a long letter, or, perhaps, 
a case of those delicious Cape Town peaches 
in brandy, or— 

Nina (speaking rapidly and with great ani- 
mation).—Peaches in brandy? Qu’est qu’cest 
qu’ca? Quelque chose de nouveau? Moi, 
jaime beaucoup des plats bizarres! 

Henrietta (who doesn’t understand a word). 
—Yes. Something like that. Only rather 
more piquant. Very good with game. But 
where were we? Oh, yes (presses a tmy 
handkerchizf to her eyes), these things don’t 
make up, entirely, that is, for all I’ve gone 
through. 

Nina.—And yet, Madame, you are s0, 80 
mobile; so élégante! Surely it is possible io 
console oneself? To fill one’s life? 

Henrietta.—Fill my life! My dear, my 
life is as empty as a box of sweets after 4 
popular matinee! What is there in my life? 
Nothing but a big, gloomy house, a big, silent 
car, a crowd of servants who never say 4 
word, the hot New York shops, the cold New 
York women, the brilliant lights, the dul 
dinners— 

Carson (who has been trying, savagely, 10 

(Continued on page 94) 
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| New 
BARON DE MEYER 


dull ‘ P ° ” 
Cécile Sorel, of the Comédie Francaise 
As Sociétaire, She Has Consistently Upheld the Traditions of the Classic French Theatre 


Ly, to 








We Nominate for the 


PIRIE MACOONALD 





ALBERT DE KOSSAK 


Because he has been the court 
painter at several courts of Europe; 
because he was a Major of cavalry 
in the Polish army; and, finally, 
because he has come to America to 
paint a portrait of General Pershing 


GEORGE BELLOWS 


Because he is one of the most 

forceful and distinguished of Amer- 

ican painters; because he is a mas- 

ter in four graphic arts; because 

he has recently exhibited one of 

the greatest portrait groups in 
modern art 
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BERNHARD BERENSON 


Because he has written that splendid series of books on Italian art 
which light our way across the museums—from Boston, his early 
home, to Florence, his present one; because, while delving deeper 
than anyone else into the mystery of the painted past he has never 
forgotten that the delight of art is for the present; and, finally, be- 
cause of the pleasure we have in signalizing his present visit 
to America, by showing this portrait of him by Will Rothenstein 


VANITY FAIR 


JANVIER 


H. L. MENCKEN 


Because he wrote one of the first 
and best books on Nietzsche in 
English; because he has for years 
been almost our only bold assailant 
of the national Puritanism; and, 
finally, because he has taken his 
place as one of our most important 
living critics and has become a 
sort of godfather to the younger 
generation of American writers 


SARONY 


eae 
DEWITT C. WAND 


MAUDE ADAMS 


Because, beginning as a child actress, she has long been a con- 
spicuous and well-loved ornament to the American stage; because 
for twenty years she has been the chief instrument in making Barrie 
the most popular of English playwrights; because, as a woman, 
she is unbelievably sensitive and retiring; because her read- 
ing and erudition are prodigious; and, finally, because she is soon 
to introduce us to a wholly new development in moving pictures 
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A Jung Man’s Fancy 


An Amateur Psychoanalyst Explains the Effects of Pleasant and Unpieasant Fiction 


was glad and went to Heaven. It is just 

as well. The strain had become a little 
wearing. We had Liberty Loan orators, too, 
and Four-Minute men and living in America 
came to be something like being a permanent 
member of a cheering section. All that is gone 
now. Pointing with pride has become rude. 


Pir sted and died and, of course, she 


The interpretation of life has been taken over , 


by those who view with alarm. Pick up any 
new novel at random and the chances are that 
it will begin about as follows: 

“Hugh McVey was born in a little hole of a 
town stuck on a mud bank on the western shore 
of the Mississippi River in the State of Mis- 
souri. It was a miserable place in which to 
be born. With the exception of a narrow strip 
of black mud along the river, the land for ten 
miles back of the town—called in derision by 
rivermen ‘Mudcat Landing’—was almost en- 
tirely worthless and unproductive. The soil, 
yellow, shallow and stony, was tilled, in Hugh’s 
time, by a race of long, gaunt men, who seemed 
as exhausted and no-account as the land on 
which they lived.” 

On page four the reader will find that young 
Hugh has been apprenticed to work on the 
sewers and after that, as the writer warms to 
his task, things begin to grow less cheerful. 
This particular exhibit happens to be taken 
from Sherwood Anderson’s Poor White, but if 
we go north to Gopher Prairie, celebrated by 
Sinclair Lewis in Main Street, we shall find: 
“A fly-buzzing saloon with a brilliant gold and 
enamel whisky sign across the front. Other 
saloons down the block. From them a stink of 
stale beer, and thick voices bellowing pidgin 
German or trolling out dirty songs—vice gone 
feeble and unenterprising and dull—the deli- 
cacy of a mining camp minus its vigor. In 
front of the saloons, farm wives sitting on the 
seats of wagons, waiting for their husbands to 
become drunk and ready to start home.” 

Wander as you will through the novels of 
the year, I assure you that things will be found 
to be about the same. Of course, it is possible 
now and again to get away from the stale beer, 
but once a story enters prohibition time the 
study of starved souls and complexes begins. 
There are also books in which there isn’t any 
mud, but these pay particular attention to the 
stifling dust. 


Country Air in the Theatre 


T must be that all this sort of life has been 

going on for some time, but naturally dur- 
ing the war when the Hun was at the gate it 
would hardly have been patriotic to talk about 
it. Now that it’s all among friends we can 
talk about our morals and habits and they seem 
to range from none to appalling. I can’t testi- 
fy completely to the state of affairs reported 
upon by the novelists, because I have spent a 
good deal of time recently in the theatre and 
It is only fair to say that there, at any rate, 
peach jam and country air still combine to 
reform city dwellers, and people get married 
and live happily ever after, and some of them 
dance and sing and make jokes, and, of 
course, sunlight and moonlight and pink 
dresses and green ones and gold and silver 
ehes, too, abound. My aunt says that this is 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


just as it should be. ‘“There’s so much un- 
happiness in the world,” she says, “that why 
should we pay money to see shows and read 
books that help to remind us about it. The 
man worth while,” she says, “is the man who 
can smile when everything goes dead wrong.” 

Practically all the shows in town seem to 
have been written to please my aunt, but I 
don’t agree with her at all. As a matter of 
fact, she lives in Pelham and has never heard 
of Freud or Jung. I tried to convince her 
once that practically all of what we call the 





The Hungry Heart 
By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


MY heart, being hungry, feeds on food 
The fat of heart despise. 
Beauty where beauty never stood, 
And sweet where no sweet lies 
I gather to my querulous need, 
Having a growing heart to feed. 


It may be, when my heart is dull, 
Having attained its girth, 
I shall not find so beautiful 
The meagre shapes of earth, 
Nor linger in the rain to mark 
The smell of tansy through the dark. 











civilized world is inhibited, and she inter- 
rupted to say that the last Saturday night 
lecturer told them the same thing about Mars. 
Perhaps it will be just as well to leave my 
aunt out of the story at this point and go on 
to explain why the modern novel is more stimu- 
lating and encouraging to the ego than the 
modern play. 


The Happy Play As a Depressant 


IRST of all, it is necessary to understand 

that a novel or a play or any form of art 
is what we call an escape. To be sure, a 
good many plays of the year are not calculated 
to give anybody much of a start on the blood- 
hounds, but you understand what I mean. 
Take, for instance, the most humdrum person 
of your acquaintance and you will probably 
find that he is an inveterate patron of the 
moving pictures. Lacking romance in real 
life he gets it from watching Mary Pickford 
in the moonlight and seeing Douglas Fair- 
banks jump over gates. He himself will 
never be in the moonlight to any serious ex- 
tent and he will jump no gates. The moving 
pictures will have amply satisfied his romantic 
cravings. 

The man in the theatre or the man who 
reads a book identifies himself with one of 
the characters, hero or villain as the case may 
be, and while the spell is on he lives the life 
of the fictional character. Next morning he 
can punch the time clock with no regrets. An 
interesting thesis might be written on the 
question of just what bearing the eyebrows of 
Wallace Reid have upon the falling marriage 
rate in the United States, but that would re- 


quire a great many statistics and a knowledge 
of cube root. 

Assuming then that art—and for the pur- 
poses of this argument moving pictures and 
crook plays will be included under that head- 
ing,—takes the place of life for a great many 
people what do we find about the pernicious 
effect of happy novels and plays upon the 
community in general? Simply that the man 
who is addicted to seeing plays and reading 
books in which everybody performs prodigies 
of virtue is not even going to the trouble of 
doing so much as one good deed a day on his 
own account. 

The man who went with me to see Daddies 
a couple of seasons ago glowed with as com- 
plete a spirit of self-sacrifice as I have ever 
seen during all three acts of the play. He pro- 
jected himself into the story and felt that he 
was actually patting little children on the head 
and adopting orphans and surprising them 
with Christmas gifts. On the way uptown he 
let me pay the fares and buy the newspapers 
as well. All his kindly impulses had been 
satisfied by seeing the play. He was very 
cross and gloomy for the rest of the week. 

Being rather more regular in theatregoing 
than my friend, I failed to make any complete 
identification with anybody on the stage, but 
I was also somewhat depressed. The saintly 
old lady in the play had spoken of “the 
tinkling laughter of tiny tots” and it made 
me reflect on the imperfections of life. It did 
not seem to me at the time as if any of the 
children who live in the flat next door ever 
really tinkle. A week later I’ saw Hamlet 
and the effect was diametrically opposite. 
Everything in the play tended to make life 
seem more cheerful. He was too, too solid 
in flesh, also, and in many other respects he 
seemed ever so much worse off than I was. 
After watching the rotten state of affairs in 
Denmark, Ninety-fifth Street didn’t seem half 
bad. And, goody, goody! next week an Ibsen 
season begins! 

It is no accident that the Scandinavian 
drama is generally gloomy. Ibsen understood 
the psychology of his countrymen. He lived 
in a land of long cold winters and poor steam 
heat. If he had written joyfully and light- 
heartedly, thousands, well say hundreds, of 
Norwegians would have gone home to die or 
to wish to die. Instead he gave them folk 
like Oswald, and all the Norwegian play- 
goers could go skipping out into the moon- 
light with their teeth chattering from laughter 
as much as from cold. After seeing Ghosts 
there is no place like home. I wish some of 
the Broadway dramatists were as shrewd as 
Ibsen. Then we might have plays in which 
nobody could raise the mortgage and the rent 
crisis in our own lives would seem less acute. 

If the heroine were turned out into a driv- 
ing snow-storm and stayed there, I might ap- 
preciate our janitor. And if the wild voung 
men and the women who pay and pay and 
pay would only quit reforming in the third 
act and climbing back to respectability out of 
the depths of degradation, I know I could de- 
rive no little satisfaction from the knowledge 
that the elevator in our building runs until 
twelve o’clock on Saturday nights. 
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ALVA BERG 


Known throughout Sweden as 

“The Cinema Girl”, she is to 

the land of the fjords what 

Mary Pickford is to the land 
of the Fords 


MME. PAULINE BRUNIUS 


A popular actress at the Svens- 

ka Teatern of Stockholm, who 

has not only ventured into the 

pictures as an actress, but also 
as a director 


GOSTA BRYDE 
The William Faversham of 
Svenska Teatern, where he has 
played comedy and _ costume 
parts. Like Mr. Faversham, he 
gives much time to the screen 


MME. ESTHER SAHLIN. 
The comédienne of the Vasa 
Theatre in Stockholm. It is 
said that her admiration for 
Lillian Gish was the beginning 
of her interest in the movies 


Photographs by 
DR. HENRY B. GOODWIN 





The Movie Rights, Including the Scandinavian 


A Group of Swedish Dramatic Artists Appearing from Capital to Capital on the Screen 
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IRA HILL 


MARION DAVIES 


Like all the other charming mimes 

of the movies on this page, Miss 

Davies was introduced to the pub- 

lic by Mr. Ziegfeld in one of his 
roof-shows 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


MAE MURRAY 
One of the justly Famous Players, Miss Murray 
recently had a run on Broadway in “The Right to 
Love”, and is now to appear in “The Gilded Lily” 
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ALFRED 
CHENEY JOHNSTON 





MARTHA MANSFIELD 
Miss Mansfield’s initial success in 
the movies was in “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde”, in which she played 
opposite John Barrymore. She is 

now a prominent Selznick star 


GEISLER AND ANDREWS 


MARY HAY 


Mr. Griffith naturally included 
Mrs. Richard Barthelmess in 
the cast of “Way Down East” 










OLIVE THOMAS 
Before her tragic death in Paris, 
Olive Thomas—or Mrs. Jack 
Pickford, as she was in private 
life—was the most popular of 

the Selznick stars 










ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


RUBYE DE REMER 
Recently declared to be the most beautiful woman 
in America by Paul Helleu, the noted French etcher. 
She is now being starred in ‘The Way Women Love” 


Stars First Seen from the New Amsterdam Roof 


Former Members of the Chorus in the Ziegfeld Roof Shows Who Have Become Famous in Motion Pictures 
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Intellectuals and Highbrows 


A Distinction Arrived at After Researches Among the Intelligentzia and the Bourgeoisie 


HE few brief truths set down below are 

not the result of a deliberate research nor 

the precipitate of years of calm reflection. 
They are only by-products of a quest upon 
which the writer has been recently engaged. 
This has been nothing less than an attempt, 
persistent, but as yet unsuccessful, to borrow 
a copy of Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. 

By temperament I am not a first-nighter, 
either in respect to plays or books. When I 
gather from the reviews that a show has been 
put ori which I should very much like to see, 
I am quite content to wait. As a result, most 
of the good plays I have seen I have seen on 
the opening night of the second season. Many 
other good plays I have missed altogether, 
because they failed before I was quite ready 
for them. Books, of course, do not fail in the 
same sense. There is always a copy to be 
picked up in the second-hand shops, which is 
all the less reason for hurry. 

Why, then, my pursuit of the Outline? Be- 
cause of a strong belief that there is a good 
deal in the book which I shall thoroughly dis- 
like; and there is no use in nursing a grudge. 
Better be over with it, and get ready for the 
next Wells book, which ought to be due almost 
any day now. 

The quest started off unfortunately. I began 
by heading in the wrong direction. I.took it 
for granted that the place to look for Wells 
was among my intellectual acquaintances. But 
the only three persons whom I have so far dis- 
covered to have read, or to be reading, the 
Wells history are (1) a successful lawyer, (2) 
a friend well up in the railway supplies busi- 
ness, and (3).a stenographer who was reading 
the book while her employer, an editor, was 
away in Pittsburgh attending a convention of 
advertising agents. 

I must make a correction. It is not quite 
true that I was altogether disappointed in my 
search among the intellectuals. From them I 
gathered a good many curious details about 
the Outline. I learned, for instance, that Mr. 
Wells took up the project on a bet. I learned 
much about his differences with his editors, 
Gilbert Murray and Ernest Barker. I learned 
how fast some of the chapters were composed, 
how extensively the book circulated in weekly 
installments in Great Britain, how soon Mr. 
Wells is expected to arrive in New York, how 
excellently he gets on with his publishers, how 
thoroughly the existing methods of writing 
history would be revolutionized by the ‘ook, 
and other things. But concerning the contents 
of the book I could get very little information 
beyond a few vague references to the nebulae, 
the amoeba, and Clemenceau. Nevertheless, 
the things I learned from my _ intellectual 
friends, pieced out by what I learned from the 
lawyer, the railway supplies man and the 
stenographer, have given me a fair idea, I 
imagine, of the book as a whole. 


Reading and Intellectualism 


HE first truth, therefore, that I mastered 
as a result of trying to borrow the Outline 
of History was that intellectuals, as a rule, 
read comparatively few authors and these not 
at all intensively. They do, however, meet 
authors, and are thoroughly grounded in the 
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fundamentals of their personalities and in their 
significance for the march of social evolution. 
I have met, for example, more than one person 
who was convinced that the Wells Outline had 
thoroughly displaced the Hegelian conception 
of history as applied by Ranke, and the ma- 
terialistic conception as developed by Buckle. 
This was all the more striking because my 
informant had never read Ranke or Buckle 
and had not yet got around to Wells. 

It was not until after some time that this 
first truth impressed itself upon me. Con- 
trary to the general impression, intellectuals 
as a class are much more concerned with life 
than with books, excepting perhaps poetry. 
Books, as I have said before, are left in the 
main to members of the business and profes- 
sional classes and’ their stenographers. 


Intellection and Intellectualism 


pega thing I discovered was the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between two terms 
which common usage employs interchangeably ; 
namely, intellectual and highbrow. There is, 
indeed, an historical connection between the 
two terms. But this must not be allowed to ob- 
scure the vital difference. Highbrow is an in- 
digenous Anglo-Saxon term whose origins may 
be traced back to the formative period of the 
English language as we know it today, perhaps 
as far back as the year 1905 of the Christian 
Era. By comparison, the term intellectual is a 
newcomer into the language. It is doubtful if 
its origins can be carried back earlier than the 
foundation of the Liberal weeklies, and it can- 
not be said to have come into popular use until 
that other primary historical event, the Russian 
Revolution. Highbrow and intellectual have 
this in common: they both connote a certain re- 
moteness from the normal forms of thought 
and emotion. It is also probable that from the 
highbrows of the period before the war are 
descended a large number of contemporary 
intellectuc!s. But there the connection ends. 

The highbrow is essentially serene as well 
as high. He is contemplative and static. The 
intellectual is passionate and dynamic. He is a 
translation of the Russian intelligentzia, which 
means more than our word intellectual. The 
intelligentzia of Russia were the educated 
classes as distinguished from the uncultured 
mass of workers and peasants. But that is not 
all. They were also the enlightened classes. 
For in Russia, as in this country, the distinc- 
tion between a college education and enlighten- 
ment has been recognized. The Russian intel- 
ligentzia were those who were both cultured and 
rebels. Thus, in the old Russia, a college pro- 
fessor who took no interest in social movements 
or a university graduate who went into the 
Government service, was not of the intelli- 
gentzia. 

The distinction holds with us. It is a 
matter of common observation that the 
mere exercise of intellect by an individual, or 
even the fact that he makes a living by the 
exclusive play of his intellect, does not make 
one an intellectual. To do that, the intellect 
must be pointed in a certain direction. and, 
namely, in the revolutionary direction. ‘The 
intellectual type is compounded of mind and 
revolt. with the latter as the essential factor 


and sometimes as the only essential factor. 
For, oddly enough, provided an_ individual 
points in the right direction and does no; 
labour with his hands, it is not absolutely 
essential, that he should think straight, or, in 
extreme cases, should think at all. Provided 
he feels right, the definition is satisfied. One 
might almost go the whole limit of paradox 
and say that rigorous intellection is, on the 
whole, inimical to intellectualism, if it involves 
the supremacy of the mind over the heart. 

A few examples will make this point quite 
clear. Mr. Percy MacKaye is not in the least 
an intellectual, because he never sounds the 
note of revolt. He is, scientifically and his- 
torically, a highbrow. Miss Amy Lowell is 
sometimes an intellectual and sometimes not. 
When she indulges in free verse and free 
imagery she is an intellectual; she is in re- 
bellion against the established law. When she 
writes in the accepted metres and about com- 
monly recognized objects, she is not an intel- 
lectual. In the second phase we cannot quite 
call her a highbrow because at all times her 
thought, her emotions and her language are 
too robust. On such occasions she would most 
properly be described as bourgeoise. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is obviously an intel- 
lectual because he has always been in the 
opposition. Mr. G. K. Chesterton is the most 
striking instance alive of the non-intellectual 
type. Instead of forward-looking, he posi- 
tively looks backwards. Mr. Bertrand Russell 
is an intellectual when he writes about the 
future evolution of society in the Socialist di- 
rection; but he is not an intellectual when he 
writes on logic. or the higher mathematics. 
Again, Mr. Russell is an intellectual when he 
goes into Russia, but a non-intellectual when 
he comes out of Rtissia. The perfect type of 
the intellectual is undoubtedly Mr. Wells. Not 
only are all of his books an expression of revolt, 
but, as a rule, each of his books may be said to 
be a revolt against the preceding book. Stodgi- 
ness, which is the distinguishing quality of 
the bourgeoise mind, is non-existent in Wells. 


The Mind and the Heart 


TTENTION has been called above to the 
striking anomaly that the intellectual may 
be tegarded, on the whole, as the foe of intel- 
lect. He does not deny to mind a certain rdle 
in the play of civilization, but he does em- 
phatically deny it the traditional supremacy 
which mind has enjoyed ever since men first 
took to framing philosophies of life and axioms 
of right conduct. Reason, as the guide of life, 
is still popular in valedictory orations, on Phi 
Beta Kappa keys and on the portals of public 
libraries. In such places, the mind is still 
exalted as the Managing Director over the will, 
as Controller-General of the passions and as 
the official jailer of those very dangerous 
things, the instincts. 

But the intellectual reverses the order of 
precedence. He accepts the instincts as adult 
members of the family with very positive 
claims of their own, instead of things to be 
bundled in a dark closet when the neighbors 
come around. The Will is master of the house, 
and the Will rises to its highest function when 

(Continued on page 92) 
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: George Arliss, a Votary of “The Green Goddess” 


A Brilliant Character Actor Now Starring in William Archer’s New Play 











RUTH FINDLAY 
As Tom Canty, the 
Pauper, who lived in 
Offal Court and played 
at being Prince among 
his ragamufin  com- 
panions until an ex- 
traordinary accident 
put him in the palace 
in place of the true 
Prince, whose histori- 
cal counterpart is the 
short-lived Edward VI 


BARON DE MEYER 








RUTH FINDLAY AS THE 
PRINCE 
The Prince exchanges places with 
the Pauper,—during his vagabond- 
age, he runs into the swaggering 
Miles Hendon, a part admirably 
played by Mr. Faversham 


ARK TWAIN'S “The Prince and 

the Pauper’, dramatized by 
Amelie Rives for William Faversham, 
has proved highly agreeable to Broad- 
way audiences. The tale is concerned 
with an ancient and none too credit- 
able legend that Edward, the son of 
Henry VIII of the continuous marriage 
feast, was inadvertently driven from 
the palace and replaced by a certain 
Tom Canty, the Pauper of the play 
It is the meeting of the two characters 
which forms the most dramatic mo- 
ment of the book, a scene necessarily 
omitted from the play, in which both 
parts must be taken by a single actor. 
The settings and costumes of the play 
are by Rollo Peters, perhaps the most 
satisfying examples of his art yet seen 
by the theatre audiences of New York. 


The Prince and the Pauper 
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CLARE EAMES 
The younger daughter 
of Henry VIII has ap. 
peared a _ number of 
times on the stage, but 
usually as Queen of 
England. It has re- 
mained for Miss Eames 
to interpret the impetu- 
ous, high-spirited Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. Her 
characterization is one 

of rare fineness 





mopar na 


BARON DE MEYER 


William Faversham Brings to the Stage a Dramatic Version of the Mark Twain Romance 
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Awarding the 1920 Prizes in Literature 


A British Novelist Attempts to Revive an Ancient and Praise-worthy Custom 


days gone by of writing lists, of giving 

marks, prizes and other rewards when 
summarizing the literary accomplishment of 
the dying year. That custom has passed away, 
I'm afraid, with the War, partly because there 
have been so many other things to think about, 
partly because there has really not been so 
much room in the papers as formerly for “mere 
literature.” All the same the habit will, 
I hope, soon be revived. 

These lists and prizes clear the air 
and help us, a little, to see where we 
stand—only a little, because twelve 
months cannot possibly be time enough 
for any proper perspective. Nevertheless, 
it is instructive to observe how many 
hooks even six swift months can turn 
into dead-and-gone corpses. These judg- 
ments are, of course, always personal 
things, and it is extremely vain-hearted 
for anyone to pretend to be dogmatic 
about contemporary literature. But it is 
pleasing to dream a little and to imagine 
that one has been endowed by some 
benevolent millionaire with the allotting 
of certain awards. One, for the best 
book in any kind of English literature 
published in 1920. ‘Iwo, for the best 
English novel published during the same 
period. Three, for the best work of 
poetry published during the same period. 
In “English” is included any Scottish, 
Welsh or Irish literature, but not Ameri- 
can. 

In considering the best book of the year 
one is at once confronted with personal 
prejudice, because for myself I should | 
‘mmediately award the prize to Percy 
Lubbock’s edition of Henry James’ Let- 
ters. For anyone who knew Henry James 
with any sort of intimacy, I cannot be- 
lieve that any other work will rival this one, 
and, even when one rules out the personal equa- 
tion, I should lay, I think, a pretty stiff wager 
that fifty years hence men who care for litera- 
ture will acclaim this as the book of 1920. In 
estimating its value, we are certainly at pres- 
ent baffled by our nearness to the man. He has 
suffered since his death, as every man suffers, 
from a certain depreciation. All the critics— 
and they were many—who were irritated by 
the subtleties and elaborations of his later 
work, but kept silence while he was alive, have 
how burst forth into full cry. Undoubtedly, 
too, the years of the war have made us impa- 
tient of subtleties, and the world in which 

enry James found his themes seems to us now 
romantic and simple and dramatic because of 
. tragic distance from our new complicated 
imes, 


[iss used to be a delightful habit in 


—— 





Henry James and the War 


PART from all this, however, the Letters 
oo are surely a marvellous record of literary 
‘fe in Europe during the last forty years; they 
afford also the complete manifestation of a 
great heroic, generous soul. I do not hesitate 
o call the War Letters at the end of the second 
Volume epic in their poetry and courage. 

Were I prevented for personal reasons from 
awarding the prize to the Henry James Vol- 
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umes, I should give it, I think, to Mrs. As- 
quith’s Autobiography. This book on its ap- 
pearance was grected with howls and shrieks 
of abuse.” The Times had three long columns 
of pompous mid-Victorian vituperation. ‘The 
reasons for this clamor were partly political, 
partly social and partly personal. There were 
certain lapses of taste; especially the now note- 
rious Stevenson sentence was to be regretted 





The Other Flower 


By DAVID OSBORNE HAMILTON 


KING SOLOMON through his flushed orchards led 
The Queen of Sheba. Earth was summer-sweet. 

The wind tossed up the gay birds overhead, 

The sun spilled down its gold about their feet. 
A flower chanced to blossom on their way— 

The queen from her robe’s rich concealment thrust 
A jewelled foot and tipped the stem in play— 

The petals showered orange on the dust. 
She paused—then turning to the king she spoke: 

“We grow for harvest as the planted grain. 
For beauty’s sake alone this flower woke, 

Loved by the sun and nourished by the rain. 
From so immaculate and free a birth, 

Fearless to unrepentant death it came. 
Surely it held the meaning of the earth— 

Before its triumph we must stand in shame.” 
King Solomon looked down into her eyes. 

The birds hid in the trees. He bowed his head. 
The sun sank low, the depth of cloudless skies 

Grew bluer than the hills—at last he said: 
“The beauty of this wild weed’s flowering 

Fell from your lips, and your own wisdom brought 
Its passing splendor. The triumphant thing 

Is not this griefless flower but your thoughi.” 





and was at once eliminated from the second 
edition. But the whole question of Auto- 
biography is raised by this book. We have 
suffered for years from a flood of dead, dull, 
insignificant autobiographies, and they were 
dull and insignificant because the writers were 
afraid of telling the truth. It was Mrs. 
Asquith’s determination to have a personal por- 
trait on the page, not so much because the 
writer felt herself to be a remarkable human 
being, but simply because the honest confes- 
sions of any human being, if they are honest, 
must be of compelling interest. That portrait 
she has achieved; no one can read the book 
and deny that there is a vivid personality there, 
honest in so far as anyone can be honest, and 
most certainly courageous. 

The charge of egotism is especially absurd. 
What is an autobiography to be if it is not 
egoistic? What is the very meaning of auto- 
biography but preoccupation with the soul of 
the writer? When the shouting has died away, 
the true merits of this very remarkable work 
will be clearly seen. 

Many people would maintain that Wells’s 
History of the World is the most remarkable 
book of 1920. With this judgment I cannot 
agree. Although it contains many pages of 
brilliant journalism and although Wells has 
gathered around him scholars to justify his 


detail, which is in most cases quite astonish- 
ingly accurate, the whole book is desperately 
vitiated by its wilful and over-emphasized bias 
towards a vague sentimental Internationalism. 
The portraits of Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon 
are ludicrously false, minor incidents are 
dragged forward, major incidents obscured and 
the work becomes, long before the end, a 
political thesis, a kind of leading article in a 
provincial newspaper. 

How many of us long for the day 
when Wells will return to his earlier kind 
of novel-writing, and abandon, once and 
for all, this political and religious theo- 
rizing for which he is fitted neither by 
education nor temperament. 

The only other book of the year 1 
would mention here is Professor Elton’s 
English Literature: 1830-1880. ‘This is 
a continuation of his earlier 1770-1830 
volumes, and it is so entirely admirable 
in its arrangement, style, balance and 
justice that it gives lustre and distinction 
to the whole literary production of the 
year. 

The chapters on Carlyle and Ruskin, 
on the Brownings and Thackeray, should 
stand for many years to come as the best 
and most complete judgments on these 
masters. 


nea 


The Novels of the Year 


HEN we come to the novels of the 
year there is another story to tell. 
It would be hard work for any critic to 
deny that 1920 has been the most dis- 
appointing year in English fiction for 
many a day. I cannot say what the 
severest years of the war produced, be- 
; cause I was out of England and must 
+ have missed many interesting books, but 
I cannot doubt that they were better than 

the year Nineteen Twenty. 

It would be interesting here to make a little 
investigation into the fierce battle that British 
publishing is now making against fearful odds, 
but that is not the subject of this paper. The 
fact remains that novels are now so expensive 
that the libraries (formerly the principal buy- 
ers) take as few copies as they can, that the 
bookshops do likewise, and that reviewing in 
the newspapers is cut to the lowest possible 
minimum. <A new novelist of individuality 
to-day has almost no chance of a hearing at 
all: the younger men of talent are turning to 
poetry and the essay and the drama. 

We have, with the possible exceptions of 
Open the Door by Mrs. Carswell and Quiet 
Interior by Miss Jones, not had a single first 
novel of even decent promise this year. If I 
had to award a prize for the best novel of the 
year I should choose I think from the following 
half-dozen: Conrad’s Rescue, Galsworthy’s 
In Chancery, Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Green A pple 
Harvest, May Sinclair’s The Romantic, 
Frederic Niven’s A Tale That Is Told, and 
Norman Douglas’ They Went. This is, of 
course, a purely personal choice, and, if Amer- 
ican literature were considered, Edith Whar- 
ton’s The Age of Innocence and Joseph Her- 
gersheimer’s Linda Condon would have to be 
(Continued on page 92) 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 


After a highly successful 
season in London, Miss 
Taylor has returned to 
America to play in two 
productions of ‘“‘Pegof My 
Heart”’—one on the stage 
and one on the screen 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 

FRANCINE LARRIMORE not 

Next to the dramatic critics, the most inveterate 
first nighter in New York. She has recently mat 
had a first night of her own in “Nice People” 


EQWARD THAYER MONROE 
LOTUS ROBB 
Assists Roland Young in the sowing of ‘“‘Rollo’s 
Wild Oat”, the highly diverting Clare Kum- 
mer comedy now playing at the Punch and Judy 








MARIE GOFF 


Miss Goff’s delicious character- 
ization of Daisy Ashford’s hero- 
ine, Ethel Monticue, in “The 
Young Visiters”, was one of 
the most amusing things the 
season has had to offer. The 
play completely caught the 
spirit of the book, but failed, | 
undeservedly, with the public , T 


MAURICE GOLOFERG 


It’s a Poor Play that Hasn’t a Happy Ending - 


exa 





The Theatrical Season Yields a Bumper Crop of Comedies 
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The Bartered Souls 


Would You Exchange Your Soul for that of a Poet—or a Business Man? 


The Other (who was a business man) 

were quite sane and about thirty years 
old. They were not friends. ‘They had en- 
countered one another at the same restaurants, 
had met in society and had occasionally ex- 
changed a word or two at the club. The One 
had accepted a cigar from The Other and 
The Other had accepted the loan of a book 
from The One. 

No more. Whenever they clasped hands, in 
casual greeting or parting, there was nothing 
cordial in the contact. B’jour. Au’voir. 

They were singularly un-alike. Behind their 
ordinary, conventional exteriors, they may have 
been quite extraordinary fellows. But extraor- 
dinary people are so commonplace nowadays 
that no one pays any particular attention to 
them. 

One day, strolling up the Avenue, The One 
said to The Other: 

“Will you exchange something with me?” 

The Other answered: ‘‘Willingly, if I do 
not lose by the transaction.” 

“The exchange I am going to propose is not 
material or calculable. I can’t say whether 
you'll lose or gain by it.” 

“So much the better. A sporting chance.” 

“Will you promise me, if you find it im- 
possible to accept, that you will say nothing 
about this to any one?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“T should like to exchange souls—your soul 
for mine, my soul for yours.” 

The Other paused and smiled to hide his 
surprise and confusion. The two stared into 
each other’s eyes a moment. Then The Other 
said briefly: “Why not? Do you think it 
possible ?”” 

The One explained eagerly that humanity 
is a single entity possessed of many souls, 
which create, each one, a bodily shelter, called 
the physical personality. .. . 

But The Other could not abide metaphysics. 

“Enough! Enough!” he cried. ‘‘I am only 
interested in knowing whether we can really 
exchange souls quickly and—and painlessly.” 

“Of course!” The One hastened to reassure 
The Other. ‘You are a practical man and I 
am not. Yet I swear to you that I have al- 
ready accomplished this transmission. A few 
years ago I changed souls with a poet—he was 
poor and needed a business sense; I was rich 
and needed the reckless gaiety of a dreamer 
and a vagabond. I am an old hand at the 
game. I was not born a poet—I borrowed it 
from a young man in Paris. Do you, or do 
you not accept my offer, sir?” 

“On two conditions. We must live together 
at least a month, so that we’ll know what we’re 
getting, as it were. And if in the future either 
one of us desires his old soul, he may have it 
back again.” 

The One agreed, and, very solemnly, they 
shook hands. 


Bi The One (who was a poet) and 





IT. 


HEN began the most curious intimacy. 
Each one had to please the other; to make 
4 good impression. They had to study one 
another’s tastes, hide their worst traits and 
fXaggerate their best, conceal their tempers, 
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renounce their weaknesses and cultivate quali- 
ties they never possessed. It was very subtle 
and quite damnable! 

The One—the poet—tried to be practical, 
and The Other—the hard-headed business man 
—tried to be poetical. The One tried to 
persuade The Other that only poets possess 
the savage beauty of the world; while The 
Other assured The One that hard-headed 
business men are the real masters of reality. 

“Then why on earth should we change?” 
The Other demanded. 

‘“‘A new experience. A new sensation. You 
aren’t going to back out?” 

“No. By all means, no!” 

They told the stories of their lives, glorified 
and transfigured. Neither one nor the other 
confessed his silly little transgressions and mis+ 
steps, but expanded his heroisms beyond recog- 
nition. It was a feast of Egos, rampant, vio- 
lent, unrestrained. They shared the same 
apartment and for a month saw no one, did 
nothing, went nowhere. ‘Their friends were 
forgotten, their business neglected. 

On the thirtieth day, by mutual consent, the 
exchange was made without any difficulty. 

The miracle happened at four in the morn- 
ing, while they slept, at that mysterious hour 
when the soul goes in search of adventure. 
The soul of The One entered the body of The 
Other and the soul of The Other slipped 
quietly into the body of The One. There was 
no suffering. Each one woke with the soul 
he wanted. 

They parted. 

Outwardly they were the same. But they 
couldn’t abide being together. Since the soul 
contains all, even memory, they knew the truth 
about each other and about themselves. And 
since men try to forget all their mistakes, weak- 
nesses, stupidities and vanities, it was a blow 
to discover that their new souls were not 
unblemished. 

Fancy, if you can, how it would feel to 
possess a brand new soul—someone else’s soul. 
The One and The Other, exploring the depths 
of their new consciousness, discovered all sorts 
of hidden vices. They also discovered what 
their new self thought of their old self. Bitter 
knowledge! The One found that The Other 
had considered him a vain idler, a light weight 
and a bore, while The Other was amazed to 
find that The One had believed him to be a 
simpleton and a miser. And each one, shud- 
dering, thought: ‘I am possessed of an ig- 
norant, lying soul! Disgusting. Atrocious. 
Abominable!” 


ITI. 


HEY lived apart for two years, trying to 

make new lives for themselves. They were 
obliged to change all their habits. The Other, 
now a poet, went to the country. The One 
went to Paris and grew rich. The One suf- 
fered more than The Other. He was des- 
perately homesick for his old soul. The Other, 
however, had made the poet’s soul his very 
own—he had learned to love trees and running 
water, birds and flowers, words and songs. He 
was transformed, exalted. A beautiful woman 
had married him. The Other recalled with 
disgust that old, practical self of his... . 


The day came when The One demanded 
his poet’s soul back again. The Other refused 
to give it up. They fought. They argued. 
They shrieked. The Other’s wife listened at 
the door, amazed and uncomprehending. 

When The One had finally gone away, slam- 
ming the door behind him, The Other said to 
his wife: ‘An old creditor, my dear!”’ And 
smiled. 

How could he explain? She loved his gen- 
tleness, his dreams, his spirit. Should he re- 
turn them to The One, might she not trans- 
fer her affection? 

The One was beside himself with rage. He 
went to a lawyer and explained his predica- 
ment. ‘See here, this fellow’s got my soul 
and I want it back again!” 

‘What you want is a doctor, not a lawyer,” 
was the reply. 

The One went to another lawyer, who took 
him seriously and brought the case into court. 
But The Other steadfastly refused to give up 
his new soul—he liked it, he’d keep it, by 
George! The case was dismissed and The 
One shut himself up in his apartment, lan- 
guished and grew seriously ill. He could not, 
it seemed, live without his own soul. He 
thought of vengeance. 


IV. 


ND then, suddenly remembering that the 
soul he had transferred to The Other had 
been originally borrowed from a starving poet 
in Paris, who, freed from it, had become a 
millionaire, The One traced him to a chateau 
in France and wrote him this letter: 

“Dear Sir: Many years ago I borrowed 
your poetic soul and gave you my own, a prac- 
tical, wise and thrifty one, in exchange. In a 
moment of madness I recently loaned your 
soul to a man who has become so attached to 
it that he refuses to return it tome. It occurred 
to me that you might find greater happiness 
in your possessions if you were again a ro- 
mantic poet, a dreamer, a lover of the beauti- 
ful. For my sake go to this Other, whose 
name I enclose, and demand from him the 
soul which is really yours. I am dying. 

“THE ONE.” 

So it happened that the original proprietor 
of the much-desired soul hurried from his 
chateau to the house of The Other and de- 
manded it back. 

“Either hand over my, soul or I'll tell your 
wife the truth. I will return tomorrow for 
your answer.” 

The Other watched the millionaire walk 
briskly away, the sun shining on his tall silk 
hat and striking sparks from his gold-headed 
cane. 

“Alas,” said The Other, when the visitor 
had left him, “what is body without soul? 
What is a wife without love?” 

So he shot himself. And, in the morning, 
the eager millionaire, leaving again his 
chateau, and coming for his original soul, 
found that he had been cheated. 

So, very wisely, he held his tongue. 

No one would have believed him, anyway. 

In the morning The One was found dead in 
his bed. 


So that only the millionaire survived. 
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Marilynn Miller in “Sally in our Alley” 


Under the Ziegfeld Banners She Has just Made a Successful Sally into the Alley called Broadway 
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The Snake 


I Am Thirty 
HERE is no longer any gloss about me. 
[ine glow is gone. I shine from the out- 
side in, but not from the inside out. 

My hair is as beautiful as ever. It falls 
through my fingers like the dark waters of a 
river. Deep down in it there are silver flashes. 
I cover them, and shiver. 

There is an invisible net of wrinkles about 
my eyes. Every morning I brush them away 
lightly with the tips of my fingers. Not yet. 


I Am Jealous 


Y husband is in love with another woman; 

a laughing woman who takes him serious- 
ly. He has become suddenly aloof, deferential, 
apologetic and mysterious. For the first 
time I find him adorable, perhaps because 
this other woman wants him. His eyes, 
when fixed on me, are impatient; when on 
her, dedicated. She laughs, and calls me 
“Chérie.” Chérie! 

I will be seductive. I will wear the 
black and silver gown that shows my back, 
and the diamond earrings set in black 
enamel, An emerald fan. My hair smooth. I 
will be pale. I will let my eyes retreat and 
my mouth demand. I will have dinner a 
deux with the soufflé he likes. After din- 
ner, 1 will smoke prettily, tilting my head. 

He will say, “I’m sorry, my dear, but 
I'm running on to the club.” 

I will leave him. No, I won’t leave 
him! Unavoidable and un-seeing, ami- 
able and unsuspecting, I will be the living 
ymbol of his martyrdom. 

I will flirt with other men . . . I try, 
but I do not succeed. My mind is like a 
music-box that plays only one tune. I 
play Coppélia when I should be playing 
Tristan. Men look into my eyes—and see 
uy husband there. 





F he loved me once, why doesn’t he love 

me now? I try the little old tricks— 
languor, indifference, wit, sympathy, pas- 
sion. He is unaware of me. I weep. I 
ay Iam growing old. He assures me: 
‘You are still a very charming woman.” 
lrave and wring my hands, whereupon he 
tushes headlong out of the room and goes, of 
‘ourse, to her. She laughs. Why not? He 
loves her. She probably makes him believe 
that she is incapable of jealousy, a creature 
superbly magnanimous who sees into the hearts 
Perhaps she can. I can’t! 


HY does he love her? I have watched 

her and it seems to me that I am a hun- 
dred times more desirable. But she has a way 
. . She never sits down, she col- 
lapses, like a feather fan... I must try it... 
Her hair is red, curled, very deshabillée, and 
she has a crooked nose. My husband calls it 
‘nose of the quattrocento. He has not men- 
loned my nose for a year and it is as perfect 
‘Sever. If it would only bring my husband 


tack to me, I would smash my nose with a 
hammer ! 


[8 the beginning I was wilfully indifferent. 
T refused my lips and offered my cheek . . . 


Jealousy 
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that Dwells in Every Woman’s Garden of Years 


By MILDRED CRAM 


the carrot before the donkey’s nose. ‘The mir- 
age in the desert . . . the dryad and the faun. 
... There is such a thing as running too far. 
I turned to see whether my husband followed 
me and he had found another dryad—one who 
paced slowly, laughing, twining her fingers in 
his hair. 


I Am Growing Old 


MUST have some sort of a god. A fat, 

complacent, silent god, in a gold and ivory 
temple. An emaciated god with burning eyes 
who will make me afraid. An understanding 
god who will be sorry for me and for whom I 
will cut my hair and go bare-foot, wearing 
sack-cloth girdled with hemp. A misanthropic 





Jealousy, the Serpent that Glides in the Underbrush 
of Every Woman’s Heart 


Sketch by Borx 


.god who will grant me vouth. Any god! I 
will make circles in the sand and beat my 
head. I will pray and weep. I will wail and 
Sintec 

My husband doesn’t care whether I have 
a god or not. I could fill the house with gods 
and still not displease him. 


After All, I Am His Wife 


HE woman my husband loves must envy 

that. The fact must cut into her pride like 
a sharp-bladed knife. I bear his name. She 
must sit apart envying me. I want her to envy 
me. It is the only balm I have; I apply it to 
my heart where it burns like acid. For what 
do I gain by being my husband’s wife if my 
husband does not love me? 


I Will Amuse Myself 


WILL collect things—porcelains, dia- 
monds, first editions, earrings, religions, 
hcuses, Bolsheviks, illnesses, jades. 


I will become a classic dancer and interpret 
sorrows. I will establish a little theatre. I 
will encourage poets and inspire musicians. 

I will become a philanthropist. I will be 
psychic and touch the cold fingers of the dead. 
I will concentrate. My husband will come to 
me in spite of himself, drawn like the weak and 
vacillating pin to the dynamic and irresistible 
magnet. I will surround him with circles of 
concentration and he will sit within them, 
powerless to escape. . . Yet he eludes me. 


Why Do I Love Him? 


Y husband prefers a shallow pool to a 

deep river. When I tell him so, he smiles. 
When I make a scene, he frowns and says, 
“You are over-imaginative.” And then 
he kisses me and I see him at the mirror, 
putting on the white silk muffler I gave 
him at Christmas, adjusting his coat with 
a shrug of the shoulders, placing his hat 
a little on one side, twisting his moustache 
and dancing out—yes dancing—to her. 


I Will Regain My Youth 


WILL bob my hair and tint it with 

henna. I will have my eye-brows dyed. 

Madame de Staél, Georges Sand, Diane 
de Poictiers, Catharine of Russia, were 
loved when they were old women. 


I Have Gained My Soul 


CANNOT turn back the clock, but I 

can possess myself of a soul. The 
spiritual is all about me—a source, eter- 
nal, inexhaustible. I am afraid of the 
spiritual—it is such an eraser of personal- 
ity—but I will surrender myself to it. I 
must be cured of this jealousy which eats 
at my heart like an ugly serpent. . . 

I become conscious of the beyond. ° I 
drink of the unknown. I gain my soul, 
and am healed. But I am no longer flesh. 
I am ether, purged, purified, attenuated, 
alone. Horribly alone. But I have my 
soul! I am not a woman; I am a force. 
I no longer desire, or regret. It makes 
no difference to me whether I am well- 
dressed, young, loved or hated. I go de- 
liberately beyond temptation and close the 
doors of life behind me. I discover that I 
no longer want what I wanted. My emotions 
have become spectres. I am free! 





Victory 


ECAUSE I am spiritual, I am indiffer- 
ent. Because I am indifferent, I am mys- 
terious. Because I am mysterious, my hus- 
band has fallen in love with me again. He 
no longer listens to the tinkling feminine 
laughter of that other woman who enticed him. 
I intrigue him because I no longer care wheth- 
er he loves her or not. 

My husband is jealous. 
indiscretions. 

He dines with me, every evening. After 
dinner he sits enraptured, staring at me, striv- 
ing to capture the elusive secret of my new 
charm. He implores my forgiveness for the 
past. He begs for my love. 

In a word he is ridiculous! He bores me. 

Is this victory? Oh, my soul! 


He suspects me of 
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(THE opulent beauty of the Cali- 
fornian landscape has, for some 
time, been used to advantage by 
the motion pictures. There is an 
extravagant romanticism about it 
which makes California, more than 
any other part of America, an ac- 
ceptable background for cinema 
romances. Here the producers have 
been able to find a new Riviera, a 
civilized Tahiti, a credible Treasure 
Island. Without the use of pass- 
ports, they have discovered an 
Italy where the cypresses and pools 
at least are Italian, a Monte Carlo 
where the atmosphere is Mone- 
gasque to the extent of the “palms, 
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Photographs by 


Margrethe 
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the sunlight and the south”. The 
true arts, too, have now and again 
caught the golden glint of the 
Apples of the Hesperides amid the 
heavy green foliage of California, 
notably Mr. Arthur B. Davies, who 
has painted there, and Vachel Lind- 
say, who recently published The 
Golden Whales of California. We 
are showing two of a series of 
studies posed by the Marion Mor- 
gan Dancers in the enduring sun- 
light of the Pacific coast, against 
stately and serene gardens or lean- 
ing over green and pallid pools, 
just to prove that there is no more 
delightful atmosphere in the world. 


Hamadryads and Sisters of Narcissus 


Camera Studies Made Against the California Hills 
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Nicolas Roerich—Now in America 


The Art of a Great Russian Modernist, now on Exhibition for the First Time in America 


HILE born in Pe- 
trograd, on the 
Vassili Ostrov, not 


far from the Imperial 
Academy of Arts where 
he was later destined to 
study, Nicolas Roerich’s 
boyhood was passed at 
Jswara, the family coun- 
try place near Gatchina. 
The son of a distinguished 
barrister, he first saw the 
light of day September 27, 
1874, and his earliest 
memories go back to the 
great estate of some ten 
thousand acres with its 
tracts of primeval forest, 
its shining lakes, and 
mysterious mounds where- 
in lay buried the bones of 
the Viking warriors of 
dim, heoric days. 

Upon completing his 
preliminary training at 
the May Gymnasium, 
where his fellow pupils 
included Benois and So- 
mov, he entered the university in deference to 
the paternal wish that he prepare himself for 
the practice of the law. His avowed deter- 
mination to devote his life to art was never- 
theless not relegated to the background, for 
concurrently with his courses at the university, 
he also studied at the Imperial Academy of 
Arts, where his master was Kuindji, a really 
inspired teacher of landscape. 

At the end of three years Nicolas Roerich 
had completed his course at the university, and 
by happy coincidence also won his diploma at 
the academy with the painting entitled The 
Messenger, which was exhibited in November, 
1897, and was at once purchased for the Tre- 
tiakov Gallery of Moscow, the leading museum 
for contemporary Russian art. With such an 
outstanding success there was no gainsaying 
the young man’s aptitude for art, and all trace 
of parental opposition inevitably vanished. 
His first picture having won the stamp of 
public recognition and approval, he could 
readily face the future with confidence. 


Renaissance of the Native Tradition 


oa yet marked as were his early 
successes Roerich was in no 
sense content to repeat himself either 
in theme or in treatment. There 
were in fact already intimations of 
a change in the spirit of Slavonic 
att, The renaissance of that native 
decorative tradition which must ever 
fmain the basis of Russian aesthetic 
‘ndeavour was in fact at hand, and 
Nicolas Roerich was among the first 
0 sense its significance and adapt 
himself to its exigencies. Within a 
brief space we discover him passing 
through a progressive evolution from 
what may be termed the illustrative 
Phase of his production toward the 
ttlainment of a definite plastic and 
colouristic synthesis. 

As director of the School for the 


of Russia even to-day. 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 





RUSSIAN MONASTERY 


A picturesque walled fortress-church such as one finds in many of the remote districts 
Professor Roerich has made a life-long study of such subjects, 
and depicts them with modern breadth of feeling, combined with a Byzantine mysticism 





ARNOLD GENTHE 
PROFESSOR NICOLAS ROERICH 
An extensive collection of whose works 
is touring leading American museums 





SADKO’S PALACE 


Interior of the palace of Sadko, rich merchant prince of old-time 
Novgorod, hero of the fantastic opera which bears his name. Sadko 


has never been produced in its entirety in America 


Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts in Russia, and 
later first president of the 
Mir Iskusstva, Nicolas 
Roerich played a conspic- 
uous part in the aesthetic 
renaissance that, from the 
beginning of the century, 
began to transform Sla- 
vonic art. 

During the ensuing dec- 
ade the art of Nicolas 
Roerich submitted to cer- 
tain striking changes both 
of manner and matter. It 
was a fruitful epoch for 
the painter - archeologist 
who had hitherto restricted 
himself to a somewhat 
limited range of subject 
and treatment. While re- 
maining typically Russian 
in spirit, his artistic sym- 
pathies turned to the East 
as well as to the West. 
He found a measure of 
inspiration in the pure 
colour spaces and definite 
lineal patterns of the Oriental masters, and 
he likewise assimilated not a little of that 
Gothic mysticism which attains characteristic 
expression in the poetic dramas of Maurice 
Maeterlinck. And yet you will not, in the 
work of this period, whether it be ambitious 
murals or informal sketches, discover the least 
sacrifice of the painter’s sovereign individu- 
ality of aim and purpose. He everywhere and 
at all times remains personal in his outlook. 

It was but natural that Roerich should turn 
from legendary theme or the subdued ecstasy 
of religious composition to the vivid, passion- 
ate pictorialism of the contemporary drama, 
opera, and ballet. His first work for the stage, 
which consisted in the designing of the scenery 
and costumes for a twelfth century Mystery 
Play produced at the Starinny Theatre under 
the direction cf Baron Drisen, was notably 
successful, and was followed by numerous 
commissions of a similar character. In 1909 
he executed the sketches for the Paris presenta- 
tion of Snegurochka at the Opéra Comique, 

and the same year contributed his 
i boldness of design and imaginative 

fervour to the admirable Petrograd 
and Paris productions of Ivan the 
Terrible and Alexander Borodin’s 
Prince Igor. 

Roerich’s work for the theatre, 
together with his interior decorations 
for the Bajanov residence in Petro- 
grad, the chapel of Princess Teni- 
sheva at Talashkino, and the im- 
portant mural panels for the Mos- 
cow-Kazan railway station carry his 
achievement down to the brink of 
the war, the tragic horrors of which 
he actually seems to have antici- 
pated. May, 1917, following the 
outbreak of the revolution, he felt 
constrained to flee the country and 
settle with his family across the 
Finnish border. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Lennox Robinson—Irish Dramatist 
A Note on the Ablest Irish Playwright of the Younger Generation 


HEN my fellow-Irishmen invite me to 
rejoice in and to learn the Irish lan- 


guage, I incur their contempt by asking 
them why I should take the trouble to learn a 
dead language which, if it could be revived, 
would be totally unfit for present-day affairs 
and could hardly be used for more than pedan- 
tic purposes. They tell me that I am a ‘West 
Briton’’, and even assert that I am not Irish— 
and then they proceed to cheer lustily for that 
typical Gael, Mr. De Valera, who is not an 
Irishman either in fact or in law! Mr. De 
Valera, an American citizen born in New York 
who would, if Ireland were to become a Re- 
public, have to be naturalized before he could 
take up his office as President, is declared by 
these perfervid patriots to be an Irishman be- 
cause he can say “Good morning, friends!” 
and “God Save Ireland” in Gaelic, while I, 
who was born in County Down and belong to 
a family which, on all sides, has been estab- 
lished in that county for generations, am told 
that I am not an Irishman because, although 
I have not a drop of English blood in my 
veins, I cannot say anything in Gaelic and do 
not even know the meaning of the one phrase 
of it which most of them know, namely, “A 
Chara”. Moreover, I do not wish to know 
what it means any more than I wish to know 
what Ta-ra-ra-de-boom-de-ay means! 

I well remember hearing Mr. De Valera be- 
gin a speech at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York with a few sentences in Gaelic. The 
astonishment expressed on the faces of the 
Americans present was only excelled by the 
utter dismay showing on the faces of the Irish 
members of the audience. For one horrible 
moment, they imagined that Mr. De Valera 
had broken into his native Spanish!.. . 
When the truth was revealed to them, they 
uttered approving sentences in—English! 


The English Names of the Illustrious Irish 


DO not draw any moral from that incident, 

but there is, I think, some significance in 
the fact that, when an Irishman distinguishes 
himself in any capacity, he nearly always bears 
a name which is not distinctly Irish, which 
often is not Irish at all, which is, nine times 
out of ten (oh, horror!) Anglo-Saxon. The 
most prominent figures in contemporary Irish 
politics are not Irishmen at all. Mr. De Va- 
lera, as I have said, is an American. The 
Acting President of Sinn Fein, Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, is a Welshman. The ablest Labor 
leader in Ireland, Mr. Thomas Johnson, is an 
Englishman, as was the first President of the 
Irish Republic, Mr. Patrick Pearse. When 
one turns to more important people than poli- 
ticians, to poets and novelists and dramatists, 
one discovers that there is hardly a typical 
Irish name among them. One might reason- 
ably expect to find that a great Irish poet or 
novelist or dramatist bore such a name as 
Michael O'Flaherty or Peter Muldoon or Pat- 
rick Macnamara, but this reasonable expecta- 
tion is never gratified. There is nothing sen- 
sationally Gaelic about the name of Oliver 
Goldsmith or Richard Brinsley Sheridan or 
Oscar Wilde or George Bernard Shaw or John 
Millington Synge or William Butler Yeats or 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


George William Russell (““A. E.’”’). The most 
distinctly Irish name among contemporary 
Irish writers is that of Mr. George Moore, and 
he abominates Sinn Fein and all its works. 
The most popular of Irish novelists, ‘George 
A. Birmingham”, bears the name of James 
Owen Hannay. His pseudonym is derived 
not, as many people imagine, from the English 
city of Birmingham, but from the surname of 
many people in the County of Mayo. 

And when we turn to the ablest of young 
Irish dramatists we discover that he bears the 
name of—Lennox Robinson! Robinson, ladies 
and gentlemen! Not merely Robinson, but 
Lennox Robinson! I do not know how the 
O’s and the Mac’s are going to explain him 
away, but one thing is certain, they cannot 
deny that he is Irish or that he belongs to a 
family well-established in Ireland or that he 
is Sinn Fein in sympathy. They can explain 
me away, in spite of my indisputable Irish 
origin, by calling me a Scotchman because of 
my name and a ‘West Briton” because I re- 
fuse to scrap my intelligence and shout hurray 
for any wild proposal that'a Sinn Feiner makes 
—but how are they going to explain Lennox 
Robinson away ? 


The Plays of Robinson 


E was born in County Cork—there’s a 

place for a Robinson to be born in!—and 
his age is thirty-four years. His father was a 
Church of Ireland clergyman, so that in addi- 
tion to not having an Irish name, Mr. Robin- 
son is not even a Catholic. He comes, in short, 
as Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Synge, 
Yeats and George Russell came, from the stock 
of the Irish Protestants. His first play, a 
poignant piece in one act, called The Clancy 
Name, was done at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
when he was twenty-two. In the twelve years 
which have elapsed since then, he has written 
eight plays, a remarkably fine novel, A Young 
Man from the South, and a volume of short 
stories of very notable quality. In addition 
to his writing, he managed the Abbey Theatre, 
accompanied the Irish Players on two occa- 
sions to America, and organized a system of 
free libraries in the southwest of Ireland. He 
is again managing the Abbey Theatre and do- 
ing it exceedingly well. Five of the plays are 
in three or more acts, one of them is in two 
acts, and two of them are in one act. 

The most ambitious of them, The Lost 
Leader in which he treats the legend that Par- 
nell did not die when he was said to have 
died, was played in London in 1919. It had 
a tremendous reception from the critics and 
from the discerning public, but the vagueness 
of its final act prevented it from becoming a 
popular success; and I understand that this 
defect brought about the same result when the 
play was done in New York. It is, neverthe- 
less, a play of great quality. Its first act is one 
of the best-written and most impressive first 
acts I have ever seen anywhere. Had Mr. 
Robinson been able to maintain the standard 
of that act, he would undoubtedly have written 
one of the great plays of our time. 

This year, 1920, his comedy, The White- 
Headed Boy, the latest of his plays, was 


produced at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, Lon- 
don, and immediately became a most popular 
success. This play will probably prove to be 
not only the greatest artistic success of the Lon- 
don season, but will also be one of the greatest 
financial successes; and I prophesy that when 
it is taken to America it will prove to be even 
more successful than it has been in England. 
The term, The White-Headed Boy, is used in 
Ireland to denote a ‘mother’s darling’ or spoiled 
child, and the subtle may, if they like, detect 
a political significance in the theme, Ireland 
being ‘the white-headed boy’ of England, given 
everything except the one thing which he pas- 
sionately craves. But the political significance 
is neither here nor there, and you will not 
enjoy the piece any the less if you disregard 
it. You may even enjoy it all the more for 
disregarding its parable qualities. 

It has the good fortune to be acted by a 
superb company, each member of which, with 
the exception, unfortunately, of Miss Maire 
O'Neill, will go with the play to New York. 
Those who are acquainted with the work of 
the Irish Players will remember how excellent 
were Mr. Arthur Sinclair, Mr. Sydney Mor- 
gan and Miss Sara Allgood. All of them are 
in the cast of The White-Headed Boy and they 
act the piece at the height of their powers. I 
have seldom seen a play in which the team- 
work of the company is so good as it is in this 
play, and when, in addition to extraordinary 
team-work, you have superb individual acting 
by the actors and actress named above, you 
may easily realize what a splendid entertain- 
ment The White-Headed Boy is. 

Lennox Robinson is easily the most skilful 
dramatist that the Irish theatre has produced. 
His long association with the Abbey Theatre 
has given him a profound knowledge of stage- 
craft, and he can handle a scene more effec- 
tively than any other Irish dramatist, and quite 
as effectively as any dramatist outside Ireland 
with whom I am acquainted. He can, too, give 
a suggestion of horror or mystery very im- 
pressively and with singular economy of words 
and action. His fault, as a dramatist, is a 
tendency towards vagueness in his final act— 
(this vagueness is not discoverable in The 
IVhite-Headed Boy and since it is his latest 
play we are entitled to hope that he has con- 
quered the tendency)—and to slight sentimen- 
talism. But when one remembers that he is 
still a very young man, thirty-four, these faults 
seem no more than venial. His novel, A Young 
Man from the South, is one of the most gracious 
hooks that have come out of Ireland for years. 

He is very tall and very thin. His voice has 
the soft, rather melancholy tones of the edu- 
cated South of Ireland man, but it is no gentler 
than he is himself. His qualities are very at- 
tractive and he wins and holds the friendship 
of many and diverse people. He is unmarried, 
loves music and is interested, I regret to say, 1M 
spiritualism. I suspect that this form of fool- 
ishness was contracted by him from association 
with Mr. Yeats, but I am sure that he will one 
day recover from it. He will probably become 
the greatest dramatic craftsman that Ireland 
has produced, if he has not already achieved 
that position. 
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Isadora Duncan, in 
the “Dance of Cre- 
ation”, a white chalk 
drawing by Van 
Dearing Perrine, re- 
cently exhibited in 
New York at Mr. Per- 
tine’s ‘one man’ show 


Another of Mr. Per- 
rine’s dance impres- 
sions of Isadora Dun- 
can, this one a rapid 
study of her, in white 
chalk, made _ shortly 
before her recent de- 
parture for Athens 


Nijinsky, a ‘dance- 
movement’ drawing 
by Mr. Perrine. In 
it he has successfully 
recalled the sweep, 
and the majestic cir- 
re a , . cling of one who was 
; : probably the greatest 

of all the modern 

Russian dancers 


ARO ego Seats on} 


Dance Drawings, in White Chalk, by Van Dearing Perrine 


AN DEARING PERRINE is a master magician at evocation. By means 

of a few strokes of white chalk, on black cardboard, he makes us see 
the movement and weight of a dancer, or the lines of the long, fair body of 
4 woman, edged with silvery light; we almost feel the breeze that ripples 
their garments; we divine both the beginning and the end of the particular 
odily movement of which the mid-moment is so marvellously transfixed. 
This is authentic magic, for black paper is, after all, only black paper in 
the hands of an artist, and white chalk—white chalk. 
_ The reason he is able to work this enchantment is because he is himself 
ts enamoured victim. To him black paper is cosmic darkness, the womb 
of every form, and white chalk is light. Therefore, when he sets out to 
make one of these drawings he does not say “Let me show how clever 
am”, or, “Let me copy another master”, but “Let there be light”. 


Perrine is a still not altogether tamed son of the West and has been a 
cowboy. He once saw a chromo in a furniture store window, and from 
that moment was afflicted with “the sweet disease” of art. He came to 
New York, studied at the Cooper Union and at the Academy, until he was 
able to beat the schoolmen at their own game. Thereafter he painted his 
soul; in landscapes reflected in air, wind, water and trees. These land- 
scapes of his, eagerly sought and highly valued by connoisseurs, are passion- 
ate with colour and with movement. But, not content with so static a 
medium as paint, of late years he has striven to express himself in mobile 
colour: and, in the organization of light into an art, will always rank as 
one of the pioneers. He lives on a crag of the Palisades and descends on 
New York now and then like an eagle from his eyrie, stirring the atmosphere 
of the galleries and picture shops with the beat of his invisible wings. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Evolution of Vanity Fair 


Part II. From the Civil War to the Present Day 


HE passing in 1862 of the original peri- 

odical called Vanity Fair was followed by 

a distinct retrograde movement in comic 
journalism, for Punchinello, Wild Oats and 
other of its immediate successors were coarser 
and more obvious in quality, and there were 
even one or two whose misspelled titles like The 
Phunny Phellow were mournful suggestions of 
the nature of their contents. 

One characteristic, exhibited by these jour- 
nals, and by the first Vanity Fair, too, that can- 
not fail to impress the reader of modern maga- 
zines is the paucity of their advertisements and 
the utter lack of anything like taste or origi- 
nality in their display. That Vanity Fair 
circulated among a superior class of readers 
is evidenced by the fact that most of its ad- 
vertisements were of books, but there were very 
few of these. 

But even before the demise of this journal, 
Thomas Nast had begun his work and al- 
though Harper's Weekly was never, strictly 
speaking, a satirical paper, its cartoons were 
the most popular and effective of any that the 
country has ever known. Nast rendered an un- 
forgettable service to the city by his persistent 
attacks on the members of the Tweed ring— 
attacks that called forth from the Boss who 
had vainly attempted to silence the artist by a 
prodigious bribe, the significant remark: “My 
constitutents can’t read but they can all look 
at pictures.” It was one of these cartoons, 
which had made its way into Spain while 
Tweed was in hiding there, that led to his 
identification, arrest and extradition. 

The next cartoonist of note to appear was 
Joseph Keppler, who had founded Puck in 
St. Louis, where it enjoyed but a brief life, 
and started it again in New York in 1877. 
Puck was the most influential comic paper 
that we have ever had. Its first editor was 
Sydney Rosenfeld, still active in the theatrical 
field, and its corps of salaried artists included 
J. A. Wales and F. B. Opper. H. C. Bunner 
succeeded Rosenfeld and, in course of time, 
B. B. Valentine and R. K. Munkittrick were 
added to the editorial staff. Among the artists 
later employed were Charles J. Taylor, Zim- 
merman, Hutchins, Dalrymple, Gratz and 
others. Originally printed in German, it had 
had a succession of editors, of whom the best 
remembered was Carl*Hauser, a typical Ger- 
man humorist. For a time the English edition 
was an uncertain proposition and more than 
once its proprietors would have stopped it, had 
it not been for the remonstrances of Bunner 
and Opper. 


Bunner and Munkittrick 


ANITY FAIR had been distinctly English 

in tone, despite its anti-British attitude, 
but Puck, although of German origin, was 
strongly American. Keppler proved himself a 
cartoonist of ability second only to that of 
Nast, and the comic features cf the paper were 
infinitely better than anything previously seen 
in the town. Even the coarseness in which 
Keppler indulged from time to time had the 
effect of startling the community and increas- 
ing the current sales, while the truth contained 
in every one of these pictures was often of 
sufficient value to justify its printing. For 


By JAMES L. FORD 
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ARTEMUS WARD 
A reproduction from the Vanity Fair of 
the Civil War period, of which Ward was 


editor. In the December issue, Mr. Ford 

discussed Vanity Fair as it existed under 

his direction. In this number he traces 

the development of the humorous and 

satiric magazine in America from the 

time of the original Vanity Fair to the 
day of the present periodical 


purely humorous work Opper has seldom been 
excelled in this country, and it is pleasant to 
know that he continues to this day a cheerful 
and active toiler in his chosen field. Bunner 
edited the paper with much care and wrote 
editorials on such serious matters as the tariff, 
the currency and politics, that attracted the at- 
tention of business men all over the country. 
He gave to Puck a fine literary tone and was 
quick to recognize new talent and make fitting 
use of it. His stories and poems, printed in 
his own paper and elsewhere, gave him a per- 
manent reputation. 

A valuable member of the staff was Mun- 
kittrick, a typical humorist, and a genuine 
one, too, of his day. *““Munk”, as he was 
called, was adept at paragraphing and could 
also turn out at will humorous articles on al- 
most any subject and of precisely the necessary 
length. He boasted that he could stretch a 
single idea further and get more out of it 
than any man in the business. Once while 
washing his hands with a slippery cake of 
round soap, it fell from his grasp, hit his dog 
on the nose and then bounded elsewhere. Quick 
to seize upon an idea, he began a story based 
on this trifling catastrophe and carried the soap 
through a series of manoeuvres until the space 
demanded by Bunner was precisely filled. 
Even then he wanted to go on, declaring he 
could easily make a serial out of it. Munkit- 
trick possessed unrivalled rhyming facility and 
his friends were wont to say that he could talk 
in rhyme as readily as in prose. Most of his 
work in this line was of a trivial nature, but 
from time to time he wrote poems of real 
beauty. He was never known to be guilty of 
a false rhyme or of a false quantity. More- 
over, he had a genuine love for and apprecia- 
tion of the best verse and was withal a keen 
critic of everything that he read. 

Bunner died in his forty-first year and was 
succeeded by Harry L. Wilson, who had been 
for some time a member of Puck’s editorial 


staff. Of unusually sound judgment for a man 
of his years, Wilson’s editorials maintained 
the high standard set by Bunner’s. His books 
are: now widely read by an appreciative public, 
and there are a few of us who remember that 
his first appearance ‘“‘between covers” was in 
the form of some reprinted Puck sketches en- 
titled Zigzag Tales. 

Owned by Germans, it was not surprising 
that humour should have been quickly or- 
ganized into a system in the Puck office. Mr, 
W. C. Gibson, who became the art editor after 
a long apprenticeship in the establishment, 
devised what he called a “crucible” in which 
artists were subjected to a severe test. It was 
merely a small room in which artists were 
interned and compelled to draw without re- 
course to other pictures, from which they too 
often copied. During Mr. Gibson’s tenure of 
office, it was a difficult thing to sell any stolen 
comics to Puck. 


“Judge” and “Truth” 


HE success of Puck led to the starting of 

Judge on similar lines, a journal that has 
since then passed through the hands of various 
owners and editors and is now firmly estab- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. Perriton 
Maxwell. Bernard Gillam, a cartoonist of no 
mean ability, as back numbers of Puck will 
plainly show, was transplanted from that paper 
to the Judge staff, under the following cir- 
cumstances: It was Gillam who made the 
first rough sketch of that famous cartoon The 
Tattooed Man, and when he submitted it to 
the regular weekly council which decided on 
all the pictures, it was found that he had made 
David Davis a small figure in the background 
labelled “The Tattooed Man”. Schwarzmann 
suggested that Blaine should be substituted for 
Davis, while others said that he should be 
tattooed with such political war-cries as “Mul- 
ligan Letters” and “Little Rock”. The result 
was that Blaine as the tattooed man became 
the dominant figure of the picture and the car- 
toon attracted so much attention that Gillam 
received a liberal offer from Judge. 

While Puck was riding on the top wave of 
popularity, Blakely Hall, a brilliant member 
of the Sun staff, obtained control of a strug- 
gling weekly called Truth and proceeded to 
build it up on lines not unlike Puck’s. It was 
on Truth that George B. Luks, now widely 
known through his genre pictures, made his 
first reputation as a comic artist, in which 
field of endeavor he gave promise of achiev- 
ing real distinction. Granville Smith and 
Archie Gunn were also on the staff and it was 
on this paper that Robert W. Chambers, then 
aspiring to be an artist, did his first work in 
New York. James L. Ford was managing 
editor of the paper and it was in its pages 
that his Literary Shop first appeared. Paul 
Potter and E. D. Beach were also regular 
contributors. It was in Truth that A. B. 
Wentzell’s series of Poker Party pictures were 
first printed. The colour work was superior 
to that of either Puck or Judge and the paper 
soon gained a large circulation. It was sold 
to the American Lithograph Co., soon went 
into a decline, and finally died in their arms 

(Continued on page 94) 
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= {1 Pearl White: American Favourite of Continental Movie Fans 
In “The Mountain Woman” She Upholds all the Traditions of Life Among the Hills 








It is interesting to know that Miss Severn 
has had her only instruction, not from a 
dancing master, but from her mother, an 
eminent psychologist, who early taught her 
to express her inner moods through rhythm 


Photographs give but little idea 
of Miss Severn’s variety. It is 
difficult to think of two dances 
more unlike than the “Silly 
Doll” and ‘The Ascetic” in 
the Greenwich Village Follies 


Miss Severn is still very young 
and so individual and finished 
is her art at present that it 
seems possible to predict for 
her, as a dancer, one of the 
most brilliant futures in America 


Margaret Severn—a Dancer of Moods 


Now One of the Attractions of the Greenwich Village Follies 


Photographs by ALEXANDER P. MILNE 


Y HEN Miss Severn first appeared as an 
incidental dancer at the Palais Royal, dis- 

criminating observers realized that here was .an 

American with something more than an aptitude 

for dancing. For Miss Severn has both feeling 

for the subtleties of a rhythmic ) 

genuine talent for expression. This 

has been confirmed by popular approval since 


her appearance in this season’s “Greenwich 
Village Follies”. In this richly coloured revue, 
Miss Severn is the principal figure in two diverse 
scenes. She is seen as the danseuse in the Persian 
scene, and, later, does a series of pas seuls wear- 
ing the masks of Mr. W. T. Benda. In these, 
she interprets with charming variety of ex- 
pression the suggestions afforded by each mask. 
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James K. Hackett, as “Macbeth” 


An Impression of the American Actor in his London Production, and a Dissertation on the Play 


WINBURNE wrote: “But if Othello be 

the most pathetic, King Lear the most 

terrible, Hamlet the subtlest and deepest 
work of Shakespeare, the highest in abrupt 
and steep simplicity of epic tragedy is Mac- 
beth”. It is also the simplest in outline, the 
swiftest in action; nor is there any turning 
aside in the unceasing speed of events: action 
upon action is overtaken by consequence, as 
if if were written breathlessly. 

Recently I went, in company with the rest 
of critical London, to witness Mr. James K. 
Hackett’s interpretation of the part of 
Macbeth at the Aldwych Theatre. As a 
matter of fact, it was so original, so vital, 
so immense, so reserved, so passionate, and 
so cruel an unravelling of the complex 
and subtle qualities in a character of 
Shakespeare’s who is almost a Barbarian, 
who is led on from crime to crime, partly 
at the instigation of the Evil Witches, 
partly because he is the prey to super- 
stition, and most of all because it seems 
really as if a hand other than his own 
forced him forward on the road to destruc- 
tion, that, from the beginning to the end, 
I was lost in admiration. 

Gigantic, his voice has every inflection; 
a voice modulated to some rhythm of its 
own, that can thrill, that can quict one’s 
senses. Always deliberate, nothing in him 
was accidental, everything obeyed a single 
intention. He showed his greatness espe- 
cially in the famous, the terribly difficult, 
dagger speech: 


“Is this a dagger which I see before me? 
Come, let me clutch thee.” 


which he did as if he had studied it so 
long that it had become almost a part of 
himself, seeing, literally seeing, the tempt- 
ing weapon that he cannot reason away; 
as, before its conjured image (his heated 
imagination conjuring up images of its 
own intent) he can but exclaim: ‘*There’s 
no such thing!” 


Shelley and Shakespeare 


O such a criminal,‘ who can at times 

“sleep in spite of thunder”, nothing re- 
mains after that infernal hallucination 
but to go sullenly onward on the path of 
blood, a path from which there is no return- 
ing, sickened as he is at the mere sight of 
the blood of the man he has slain; sickened 
more than ever at the sight and sense and 
smell of the blood on his hands; starting, hor- 
ribly, with an exclamation of fear after he has 
descended the stairs, holding the blood-stained 
dagger, hearing his wife’s voice. 

It is she who, after she has all but finished 
the deadly game, can look with resolution at 
her bloody hands; who can say, with the con- 
tempt of the cynical: 


“A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then!” 


Shelley certainly took the idea of his ban- 
queting scene in The Cenci from that in 
Macbeth ; only, between them, there is an 
mealculable difference. In Shakespeare’s, 
Which is full of horrors, ominous and dreadful, 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


the guests have very little to say; nor has Lady 
Macbeth, except in the intervals of Macbeth’s 
hallucinations. These, and the Marlowe-like 
assassins, and Banquo’s ghost fill the scene. 
Cenci, at his banquet, confesses his atrocious 
joy at ‘‘a most desired event”, the sudden death 
of his two sons. 

It seems to me legitimate to compare the 
speeches of Cenci and Macbeth,—both urged 
toward evil by no guilty conscience, but by the 
absolute need of destruction. Cenci, accord- 
ing to Swinburne, is not, as most of us have 





PHOTOGRAPH BY FOULSHAM & BANFIELD 


James K. Hackett and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as Mac- 

beth and Lady Macbeth, in the Hackett production of 

Shakespeare’s tragedy. Mr. Hackett’s performance has 

created no end of favourable comment during its run 
at the Aldwych Theatre, in London 


imagined, the monstrous embodiment of evil 
made flesh, the soulless mask of lust and 
cruelty, but as one who has something within 
him—a mixture of the flesh and the spirit— 
which is as ravenous as fire. 

In this sense he is comparable with Mac- 
beth. But, in the ignoble depths of Cenci’s 
infernal soul—self vowed to its proper Hell— 
there is a loathing that underlies his lust— 
his hungry abhorrence of his daughter’s beauty 
of body and of soul. 


Browning and Shakespeare 


OW, in Macbeth, the real conflict, out of 

which the action grows, is the conflict 
between the worse and better natures of these 
criminals—the eternal conflict of Evil with 
Good. In certain senses Macbeth is compar- 
able not only with Cenci but with Guido Fran- 
ceschini; in whom we see, after his torture, 
how “every nerve of the mind is tortured by 


the patient scalpel, every vein and joint of the 
subtle and intricate spirit divided and laid 
bare”. When at the last, struck suddenly, at 
the chill shadow of impending death, from his 
pretence of defiant courage, he hurls down at 
a blow the whole structure of close-compacted 
lies, and reveals in a breath his malignant 
cowardice and the innocence of his murdered 
wife—is it with a touch of saving penitence 
that he shatters the entire structure of his close- 
compacted lies with one consummate cry, one 
fearful shriek of unutterable agony? 


“Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, 
Od 5... 


Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 





It is in the first scene of the third act 
of Macbeth in which Mr. Hackett seems 
to me to assume almost the aspect of Cenci: 
in his malicious cruelty, his sinister sar- 
casm, the wicked light that comes and 
goes in his eyes, the hand that touches the 
beard nervously, the way he closes upon 
Banquo, as it were for the deadly grip of 
death. 


Mrs. Campbell as Lady Macbeth 


| oe the seventh scene of the first act, 
Macbeth speaks ominously of assassi- 
nation. Now, ‘assassination’ is by no means 
a purely Renaissance phrase. It means 
also—as it meant to him—a poison in 
one’s blood, a sudden bewildered sickening 
of all things, the night’s delirium, the owl’s 
ominous hooting, the suns maddening glare 
and the sorcerer’s feverish moon. It means 
the shadow of the crimes committed that 
abide with one always. It means, cer- 
tainly, “the root of insane horror’ that 
had been planted, one is aware, in Hell. 

It is a noticeable fact that the word 
“Hereafter” recurs at least four times in 
Macbeth, always ominous, from the fatal 
moment when the Witch shrieks: “All 
hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King here- 
after!” up to that dread and _ unfore- 

seen moment, after the women’s wailing 

(a touch worthy of Aeschylus), after the 

news of his wife’s death has entered his 

weary brain—he who has “supped full 

with horrors” and who stands, stunned, 
dazed, bewildered, for an appreciable num- 
ber of -minutes, before his lips move and 
utter: 


“She should have died hereafter.” 


A thrill came over me when I heard this line 
murmured on the stage; and that thrill which 
is the equivalent of an emotion came over me 
again as I heard the unforgettable lines that 
begin: 

‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” 


To create a Macbeth is a great thing to 
have done, but to create a Lady Macbeth 
one requires that kind of magnificent genius 
which might make magnificent in sin a woman 
flame-like, imaginative, who sins deliberately 
because sin she must, whose soul is as it were 
dwelling in a torture-room, to whom degrada- 
tion is impossible; who can say: 

(Continued on page 90) 
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1. THE INVITATION 


Imagine the excitement of our 
lovely Heroine, little Vera Swans- 
downe, who wakes on a bright 
winter morning to find herself bid- 
den for a week-end at the ““Towers”, 
Tuxedo. “Alas,” she sighs, “I 
haven’t a thing to wear!” But 
wait; her hostess has foreseen her 
dilemma. ‘Do not bother about 
clothes, dear,” she writes, “‘it’s 
you we want.” ‘Does she mean 
it?” wonders Vera. “The inand- 
writing certainly looks sincere.’ 
To go or not to go, that is the 
burning question 











2. THE ARRIVAL 


3. THE ORDEAL BY BOUDOIR 


As a man is never conceivably a hero Of course, we all know there was 


to his valet, so is a young iady always 
an open book to one of those merciless 
French maids who simply revel in 
dragging one’s slender wardrobe into 
the light of day. ‘And where is 
Madamoiselle’s evening gown?” asks 


never really any question; it simply 
seemed more maidenly to hesitate. 
And now Vera has arrived. ‘For the 
Towers, Miss?” asks a perfectly ador- 
able chauffeur who has a profile like 
Jack Barrymore, an accent like Lou 


Tellegen and a car like Mr. Rolls i 
Royce himself. ‘Yes,’ replies Vera 
faintly, hoping that he will not ask 
where the rest of her luggage is 


Hortense the Horrible. ‘You have it 
in your hand,” replies the heroine 
coldly, inwardly abhorring the for- 
eigner’s penchant for pitiless publicity 
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5. THE HAPPY ENDING 

It is not often that we have to wait 
until the last act before the hero even 
speaks. But here he is at last, com- 
pletely captured, heart and hand, by 
Vera’s. dainty demureness. And who 4 
is he but young Stanley Wimplehurst, pores} Y A) \. ees 
whose income is so large that the very of): 2 I cal —— 
thought of it gives one a headache. \ fh a gs 

You can tell how mad all the other 
girls are by just taking a look at 
Vera’s face. Talk about sweet sim- 
plicity! It is sweet, but is it simple? 
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4. THE PRESENTATION 


Now comes the most harrowing moment in this absorbing drama, when, clothed in 200 
innocence and her one ewe-frock, Vera is led up to the other guests like a débutante q 
Daniel meeting the lions. Note how fancy they are, particularly the sinuous 0 

brunette with the Catawba Coiffure. But very evidently the male contingent finds m 
something come-hitherish in Vera’s maidenly mien. Remark especially the big. aml 
blond boy, with wavy hair, in the background: Who can he be? Who can he be? pro 
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The Tragedy of a House-Party in Five Feverish Acts. Sketches by F ish 7 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable—Bridge Addicts 


A Standard System of Bidding 
LMOST every writer on auction has taken 
A sevantas of the courtesy of The Whist 
Club of New York to come out with a 
revised edition, containing the new laws. At 
the same time it is worthy of note that they 
have brought their instructions up to date in 
the matter of bidding tactics, there being little 
or nothing to improve on in the methods of 
play. 

The result seems to be a closer agreement 
among the so-called authorities than we have 
ever had before, owing probably to the ex- 
perience gained by experimenting with this, 
that and the other system of bidding in the 
duplicate games which are rapidly becoming 
a standard fixture at all the best clubs. 

When summed up, the advice of these 
writers with regard to the original bid is sim- 
ply a belated acknowledgment of the sound- 
ness of the fundamental principles which was 
first given to the world in Vanity Fair for 
August, 1917, in these words: 

“Paradoxical as it may seem, it can be 
demonstrated that any sure trick in the hand 
of the declarer or his dummy will produce two 
sure tricks in play, on the average. That is 
to say, while an ace is undoubtedly a sure 
trick, to the average player it is nothing more, 
but to the expert it is two sure tricks, if he is 
going to play the hand, and he will bet on it. 
This is on account of its power to promote the 
smaller cards.” 

During the three years and more that have 
passed since that article was published, this 
fundamental principle has been worked out in 
connection with every possible combination of 
high cards that can be considered good for one 
or more sure tricks. Upon these values the 
modern system of bidding is based. 

The typical illustration of these values is 
five cards headed by ace-king. As the king is 
obviously just as good as the ace, so far as 
trick-taking is concerned, these two cards are 
two sure tricks. But, if one can secure the 
contract with that suit for trumps, they are 
worth four tricks. 

Some writers get round this by calling the 
two tops two tricks, and saying that two of 
the remaining small ones should be good for 
two more. This is all very well for that par- 
ticular combination, ace and king; but, when 
they come to other combinations of cards, this 
top and bottom count will not work out. The 
only practical way to arrive at the playing 
value of such suits is to double the number of 
tricks that would usually be called the face 
Value of the high cards. All that this or any 
other system will do is to average up. One 
particular hand may show a trick more or 
less, but 100 sure tricks in hand will produce 
200 in play, on the average. 

The following table of values should be 
committed to memory by any person who is 
ambitious to become a sound bidder, as it will 
Provide him with a simple and scientific 
method for valuing any hand he may hold, at 
ttumps or no-trumps. That does not mean 
that he should never bid more than his hand 
's worth; but it does mean that he should 
know he is overbidding it. 

There are three combinations of high cards 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Z want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
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that are good for four tricks if that suit is 
to be the trump: 


AERsaz AQixzxz EQ) xx 


There are three combinations that are good 
for three tricks: 


AQ10xx AJ10xx KQ10xx 


There are three that are good for two tricks 
only: 
AJxxx KQxz«x 


The ace-queen combination is on the line, 
and its value may be counted as enough over 
two tricks to help along a lame bid, if neces- 
sary. 

There are three combinations that are good 
for only one trick, because of their weakness 
as promoting cards: 


KJ10xx OJ 10x 


The theory upon which modern bidding pro- 
ceeds is the law of averages. If the dealer 
(or second hand, if the dealer passes, either 
case being what is called a free bid) holds in 
hand any combination of cards worth four 
tricks, he should have a bid; because, if his 
partner has his share of the ,remaining nine 
out of the thirteen to be played for, those three 
and the declarer’s four are the contract. 

Applying this rule to the original or free 
bid, if there is not enough in the suit itself, 
there must be enough outside to bring the 
hand up to four or better. A suit of ace-queen- 
ten, to five, for instance, is not a bid without 
an outside ace or king. Suits that have not 
at least two values at the top, are never good 
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free bids, unless the rest of the hand is a 
no-trumper, making it unlikely that any other 
player at the table will be able to make a bid, 
if it is passed. 

The reason for demanding sure tricks in 
the suit called as a free bid is to provide 
against the contingency that the opponents may 
get the contract, or that the partner may have 
a better call. In either case, it is vital for the 
partner to know what he can depend on for 
assistance or defence. 


URING the war, Mr. Milton Work made 

a most successful tour of the United 
States, giving lessons and lectures on auction 
bridge for the benefit of the Red Cross. As an 
additional attraction he carried’ with him: 24 
prearranged deals, which were designed to test 
the skill of those who played them, by com- 
paring their score with bogey, which was 2,500 
points, whether they played the N and S hands, 
or the E and W. 

The bidding on these hands was practically 
unanimous, the difference in results being due 
entirely to the play, the deals having been 
selected so as to cover almost every variety of 
auction tactics. These deals have now been 
given to the public in Milton Work’s latest 
book, Auction Methods Up to Date, and form 
one of the most interesting contributions to 
the literature of the game. 

It has been suggested by a writer in Phila- 
delphia that they might be used, as a set of 
examination papers, to test the abilities of 
candidates for membership in our leading card 
clubs. In all such clubs the committee on 
membership state that a certain standard of 
play is one of the qualifications necessary. 
Here is a chance to try them out. Any person 
failing to qualify, would know from the score 
on which hand, and in what department of 
strategy, he was deficient, and might ask for 
a month in which to read up and practice. 

Here is one of the deals, No. 6 in the series, 
which Mr. Work has kindly permitted this 
magazine to reproduce for the benefit of its 
readers, just to give them an idea of the style 
of play that makes the top score in tourna- 
ments. It illustrates a point that is continually 
overlooked by the average player, the impor- 
tance of choosing the surer way of establish- 
ing a suit, when it can either be run down 
or ruffed out. The running down depends 
for its success on the distribution, while the 
ruffing out is. usually a certainty: 
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Z, sitting East, dealt, and bid a club, A 
one diamond, which Y passed, B calling one 
heart, which held the contract. 

The opening was three rounds of clubs, Y 

(Continued on page 86) 











Particularly pleasing in its de- 
sign is the new Lexington tour- 
ing car with a 73'4-hp., 6-cylin- 
der Ansted motor, a wheelbase 
of 128 inches, a special silent 
valve mechanism and a particu- 
larly efficient lubrication system 
regulated by the power being 
delivered by the engine 


At the right is the new Milburn 
electric with larger motor and 
increased battery, giving greater 
power and speed. Disappearing 
front seats make it adaptable 
for five passengers. Its wheel- 
base is 105 inches, speed 25 
miles an hour and mileage on 
one charge 60 to 90 miles 


VANITY FAIR 


The Marmon 34 for 1921 shows 
no radical changes, but minor 
improvements in fuel handling 
and body design. The Mar- 
mon, with its 6-cylinder motor 
and 136-inch wheelbase, is one 
of the few cars employing, not 
absolutely straight lines, but 
pleasing curves at the seat line 


A radical departure for the 
Stutz is a closed model. Be- 
low is the new coupé, mounted 
on the regular Stutz chassis of 
130 inches, with the justly re- 
nowned Stutz 4-cylinder 434 by 
6-inch motor. This is another 
indication of the _ increasing 
interest in closed cars 











Open and closed Columbia models for 1921 will be exhibited, including Practically unchanged, the new Templar models invite attention by their 
this attractive touring car with Continental 6-cylinder 38-hp. motor and pleasant lines and complete equipment. This is the five-passenger touring 
115 inches wheelbase car with 4-cylinder Templar motor and 118 inches wheelbase 


Cars Introduced at the Chicago Show 


Attractive New Standard Models for Discriminating Motorists 
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s With its 6-cylinder, 61-hp. This roomy, comfortable seven- 
rr Kissel motor, wheelbase of passenger suburban with such 
g 124 inches, front bumper, a generous allotment of plate 
re shock snubbers, a new pat- glass windows, is the newest 


of the Westcott models and 
will be most prominent in the 
Westcott display. It has a 
6-cylinder motor and a 
wheelbase of 125 inches 


ented Kissel automatic oil 
control and thermostatic water 
control, the new Kissel cars 
invite public inspection. They 
have many pleasing features 


A brand new unit in the Elgin 
line is the cosy little coupé 
pictured below. Its equip- 
ment is unusually complete 
and includes cord tires and 
efficient car heater. It has a 
6-cylinder Falls motor and a 
wheelbase of 118 _ inches. 
Note the rear tire carrier 


Here is the new Grant coupé 
to be seen at Chicago. It in- 
d corporates very few changes 
f from the 1920 model and is an 
; attractive luxurious car for 
four passengers, embodying a 
6-cylinder 3% by 414 Grant 
motor and a_ wheelbase of 
116 inches for easy turning 











The American Beauty is a dignified car with a California top for which The Velie has discarded the flat plane of former years and has adopted 
E additional panels are supplied for full enclosure. It has a Herschell- gentle curves for its radiator and hood in its eight new 6-cylinder models 
; Spillman 6-cylinder motor and a 121-inch wheelbase with California all-weather top 


More of the Chicago Show Cars 


Models to Please Every Taste and Purse 
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This Pierce-Arrow road- 
ster on the new Pierce- 
Arrow chassis, with a body 
by Rubay, was a feature 
of the Automobile Salon. 
All of the Rubay Pierce- 
Arrows gave the impres- 
sion of great speed and 
neatness 


At the right is a very un- 
usual car, a special speed- 
ster body on a Franklin 
chassis, designed by 
Schutte for Mr. W. M. 
Phillips of Lexington, Ky. 
Note the special hood, 
fenders, tire carriers and 
disc wheels 








VANITY FAIR 





Here is one of the first 
custom-built bodies to ap- 
pear on the LaFayette 
chassis. It is a stunning 
two-passenger roadster by 
Brunn & Company. The 
LaFayette chassis has an 
8-cylinder motor and a 
wheelbase of 132 inches 


Below is a rather extraor- 
dinary sedan on a Lancia 
chassis just completed by 
Cole & Company for Rube 
Goldberg, the well-known 
cartoonist. Mr. Goldberg 
is the gentleman in the 
center. The car is in grey, 
black and white 


Built for Mr. Lawrence Thaw of New York, this 4-passenger Rolls-Royce, The Fleetwood designs on Packard chassis for 1921 provide great riding 


with body by Derham, is particularly attractive in black finish, with comfort for rider and driver. 


This Packard sedan is typical of the 


grey leather upholstery sturdiness and beauty of these well-known bodies 


Some Beautiful New Custom Built Cars 


The 1921 Trend in Special Designs 
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(1) A brown light ~~ 
weight diamond 
weave Shetland 
jacket worn over a 
solid blue cheviot 
shirt and collar, with 
a blue tie, tub cot- 
ton knickers of tan 
and brown mixture, 
which have a waist 
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band with buckles 
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x, (2) A fleece jacket 
belted at the back, 
\ — with white flannel 
trousers and brown 


and white shoes. A 
| straw hat with a col- 
| oured band can be 

worn at Palm Beach 
or a soft hat, as best 
suits a man’s taste 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Suggestions for Palm Beach, Afternoon Clothes in Town, and a Few Hats and How to Wear Them 


included a few suggestions for the wardrobe 

of the man who may go to Palm Beach this 
winter: gav linen ties (shown in the last num- 
ber), drawings for fleece jackets, combined with 
white flannels or tub knickers, as shown in 1 
and 2, and hints as to how to wear light- 
coloured flannel suitings with mixed tub waist- 
coats. We wish to point out one especially use- 
ful addition to the Palm Beach wardrobe: the 
slip-on raglan coat in sketch 3. It is a dark 
hlue fleece skeleton-lined raglan, which is 
loosely cut and hangs in soft folds. A coat of 
this sort is particularly useful because it does 
service for day or night. It is always handy to 
slip on over a dinner jacket or white flannels 
and is just the right weight for a coat, when one 
is needed, and equally smart for all occasions. 
In the sketch a man is shown wearing a double- 
breasted dinner jacket which is intended for the 
most informal occasions only, with this coat 
Worn over it loosely, in a careless manner,— 
which is the smartest way to wear this sort of 
knock-about overcoat. In the sketch he is also 
carrying a stick and gloves, neither of which 
18 especially intended as a suggestion for Palm 
Beach; but even there a man may wish to wear 
gloves, when he is motoring, and the man who 
ls used to continental watering places would be 
lost without his stick. 

We especially recommend for Palm Beach 
wear this year the ties in photograph A, and 
also the gay printed linen ties shown in our last 
issue. They are one of the latest importations 
from England this winter and, though quite the 
‘mart thing for town, we suggest them also with 
tweeds and flannels, in the place of foulard ties, 
for they come in blue, brown, plum and black 


I this issue and the previous one we have 

















(3) For all-round wear at Palm Beach, a single- 
breasted blue fleece raglan with a double- 
stitched edge and skeleton lining 


and white and are beautifully soft in texture 
and colour and distinctive in design. 

On page 2 of this article particular attention 
is drawn to the subject of morning clothes, for 
the second time this season. At weddings of 
late we have noted how very badly the New 
York man is turned out in the afternoon. The 
most usual type of afternoon coat that one sees 
is of the cut in sketch 5, though rarely ever so 
well executed. One will grant that this man 
looks well turned out. His coat is cut very high 
in the waist and short in the tails, with one but- 
ton, no braid, very wide lapels (these last rep- 
resent the most marked change in jackets since 
the war), and a double-breasted waistcoat, as 
shown in both sketch 4 and sketch 5, which 
gives a straight line across the trousers and is 
a great improvement on the pointed ends of 
the single-breasted waistcoat one usually sees. 
With a tail coat, a waistcoat of another ma- 
terial than that of the coat is very smart. 

Sketch 4+ is a bound short jacket, which is 
fated to become more and more popular with 
the younger man, for afternoon dress. This 
type of jacket is worn now with very light trou- 
sers or black and white checks, as in this draw- 
ing. Many of the tailors who are turning out 
this coat in London are binding it with narrow 
silk tape, instead of the usual silk braid. With 
this style of jacket and also with that in sketch 
6, the trousers may be made with a turn up or 
not, as one chooses, but they should’ be made 
very full, with pleats at the waistline. 

The double-breasted jacket in sketch 6 is 
bound in braid and worn with black trousers 
with white lines very far apart, and a grey soft 
hat with a black band and a light waistcoat. 
This is a combination for town wear in the sea- 



































(4) These short two-button single-breasted 
jackets, bound with thin silk ribbon and worn 
with a double-breasted waistcoat, have become 
popular with young men. in place of tall coats 


son, but hardly formal enough for a wedding. 
It would be correct to wear lunching at the Ritz 
in Paris in June, or for calling on Sunday 
afternoon in New York in the season and early 
spring. With afternoon clothes there are really 
only two types of neck wear which are quite cor- 
rect: the bow tie and the puff tie such as shown 
in the drawing 4. A long tie and turn-down 
collar are permissible only with a jacket such 
as the double-breasted one in sketch 6, for 
otherwise a turn-down collar is not correct any 
more than it is when worn with a dinner jacket. 
All the minor accessories which go with morn- 
ing clothes are really important,—gloves, for 
example, which should be light in colour,— 
either white wash chamois or light grey,—and 
always heavy in quality. No light weight 
glove is smart any longer. In photograph B 
we show a very heavy putty coloured buckskin 
glove, which is heavily stitched in grey silk and 
which is an admirable glove to wear with 
morning clothes in the winter. The correct 
thing for spring is a white chamois glove. 
Among the articles we are showing in this 
issue we wish particularly to point out in photo- 
graph I, on the fourth page of this department, 
the tan fleece fur-lined coat, which is the latest 
importation from England. It is a double- 
breasted belted coat with the new cut of collar 
which is destined to characterize the ulster of 
the coming 1921 season. The collar is cut so 
as to stand, with a deep turn-over which but- 
tons close about the throat like the collars of 
old military capes or the great coats of the early 
XIXth century. As we have noted before, fur 
is now used as a lining rather than a trimming 
and is disappearing from the collars of the 
newest and smartest great coats. The fur of 
this coat exactly matches the material of which 
it is made. It is cut knee length and the belt, 





(A) These Spittlefield silk ties are the Lon- 
don ties this season and these are the patterns 
selected by the Prince of Wales. Price, $3.65 





(B) A pair of heavy light putty 
colour doeskin gloves, stitched in 
grey silk and showing a rough cut 
seam. Price with tax, $8.00 











(6) A short double-breasted black jacket, 
bound in braid, with striped trousers, is a 
less formal afternoon dress than the jacket in 


sketch 4. With this may be worn a grey 
plaited shirt with white collar and cuffs 
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(5) A one-button black morning coat with 
plain edges, cut high in the waist line and 
short in the tails, is the correct tail coat; 
worn with double-breasted tan tub waistcoat 


when pulled in, gives the coat a very full flare, 
as it is loosely cut and stands out at the skirt 
It is the last word in a luxurious travelling or 
motoring coat for cold weather. 

In our pages we endeavor to reflect the new- 
est and latest thing which appears in the mar- 
ket for men. The handkerchiefs in k, L, P, 
and (, with their applied hemstitched borders, 
we illustrated early last spring from some 
shown in Paris. Now they are on sale in this 
country in similar designs. The newest and 
latest luxury in watches we show in photo- 
graph N of the ‘taxi-meter’ watch, which is 
described in the caption. 

One of the latest amusements offered to the 
public in general is the machine which is shown 
and described in photograph R and which is 
the clever invention of Mr. Arthur Blanchard 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The possibili- 
ties of phrase-making which Mr. Blanchard 
has offered us through the medium of this in- 
nocent-locking little machine of his must have 
surpassed even his expectation of its piquant 
possibilities. 

Of all a man’s problems of dress the hat 
question is the worst. But this difficulty of 
finding a becoming hat would be far less tiring, 
if men would only learn that the first point in 
fitting a hat is to have it set well down on the 
head,—in the case of a soft hat, as far down as 
possible; for nothing throws a man’s propor- 
tion out so rauch as to wear a hat perched on 
the top of his head. A Beau Brummel once said 
that, if one wanted to see how a hat should be 
worn, one should notice the first street “bum 
one came across, leaning against a lamp post at 
the street corner. He wears his hat the way tt 
should be worn. Mr. Tom Powers, in the page 
of pictures of hats illustrates the wearing of 
clothes carelessly, without taking liberties. 
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(C) Mr. Tom Powers and Mr. Richard Thorpe 
—two young American actors who are always 
smartly dressed—in motoring togs. Mr. Pow- 
ers’ fleece cap, which is almost the shade of 
his taupe fleece coat, is the smart and prac- 


(E) A narrow brimmed 
hat with a high crown 
and wide band is a be- 
coming shape for a 
man with regular fea- 
tures and a thin face. 
This hat is a dark 
brown,—the correct 
shade just now 


(G) A bowler hat, to 
become its wearer as 
this one does, must be 
well fitted and worn 
well down on the head, 
with just that slight 
individual tilt which 
is its owner’s own 
touch 


(D) Every man has a certain shape of hat 

that becomes him better than any other. In 

Mr. Powers’ case, it is a hat like the one in 

the picture, with a very much rolled brim 
and a wide silk band 


tical thing for cold weather. A cap ought to 
be worn in this degagé manner. All hats 
should be worn well down on the head and it 
is especially true of a soft hat like the 
tweed one shown in the picture 


(F) Another narrow 
roll-brim hat for the 
man with regular fea- 
tures. This hat is light 
grey with a black band 
and, before long, it 
will appear on_ the 
streets as one of the 
indications of spring 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANCIS BRUGIERE 


(H) A light tan velour 
hat may be very smart 
on a man whose colour- 
ing is fair. Very dark 
men can’t wear them, 
as a rule, unless their 
colouring is ruddy. It 
is a hat for very in- 
formal wear 
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(J) The latest im- 
portation from Paris 
is this cotton foul- 
ard pyjama in blue 
and magenta. Price 
with tax, $12.70 


(K) A sheer white 
handkerchief with 
an applied hem- 
stitched design with 
a spacing for in- 
itials. Price, $2.50 


(L) Anothcr ex- 
ample of white eve- 
ning handkerchief, 
with an original ap- 
plied hem-stitched 
design. Price, $2.50 


(M) An under vest 
of coarse woven 
mesh which is im- 
ported from Paris. 
Price of suit with 
tax, $20.00 
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(I) This is an imported English tan fleece 
coat, lined with fur of the same colour. It 
has a belt and the high double turn-over collar 
which will be characteristic of the ulster type 








(N) The latest luxury in watches is the ‘taxi- 

meter’ model. The large hands mark the 

minutes and seconds, while the hour is indi- 
cated in the small aperture in the face 





If you care to buy any articles illus- 
trated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 
ment, Vanity Fair will gladly tell you 
the manufacturer’s name or the dealer 
from whom they may be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page 
on which it is pictured. If you prefer, 
Vanity Fair will buy it for you. In 
that case, enclose your check drawn to 
the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Co. There is no charge for these services. 
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(O) All pyjamas 
should be cut after 
this loose model, 
with its open neck 
collar for comfort. 
Price, $12.70 


(P) This, applied 
hem-stitched design 
is like 4 deep bor- 
der, with cut-in cor- 
ners to allow of in- 
itialing. Price, $2.50 


(Q) The corners 
here have been cut 
off in the amusing 
manner shown by 
the hem-stitched 
design. Price, $2.50 


(R) A_ “Scenario 
machine”: by turn- 
ing the little rods 
an infinite number 
of scenarios may be 
outlined. Price, $1.25 





Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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“For health and good muscle 
For vigor and hustle 
Give heed to the lesson I teach 
It solves the big question 
Of easy digestion 
And health is right here within reach!” 











Have you learned this lesson? 


The most valuable health lesson anyone can learn 
is the need of a keen appetite and good digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter every 
time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell's 
Tomato Soup so delicious and appetizing also make 
it wholesome and nourishing. 

The reason it gives such wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements which 
assist the entire digestive and building-up process in 
its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There is 
no more important dietary rule. Keep a supply of 
Campbell’s tempting soups always at hand on your 
pantry shelf. 


21 kinds 15c a can 




















WELL balanced blending 
of style, materials 

and workmanship 

is responsible for much 
of the Barker Collar prestige 
with the discerning dresser 
—and his dealer. 








BARKERITE, a new shape in the 
favored low model— illustrated 
above. Offered by haberdashers 
with discriminating followings. 
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The Makers 


BARKER COMPANY 
TROY a RG 
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Many radical changes have been made in the new Pierce-Arrow cars 


described in the following article. 


Note particularly the lines 


Our Motor Resumé and Forecast 
Show Activities and New Models 
By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


URING the next three months we 

are to witness a performance en- 

titled “Reviving the Motor Car”. 
When the curtain descends on the last 
automobile show the doubt which is 
now in everybody’s mind concerning 
the 1921 models and the whole ques- 
tion of the motor car in general will 
have been dissipated to a great extent. 
More than ever the large producers of 
standard cars are turning away from 
the idea of producing a yearly model, 
but this year there are enough excep- 
tions to that rule to be very interesting 
to everyone who has speculated on what 
the 1921 styles would be. 

All the wld knows that the motor 
car industry has passed through a period 
of intense depression, due to the sudden 
cessation of buying on the part of the 
public. Most of the factories have re- 
duced their output and their working 
forces. This means, of course, that 
there will be fewer cars available this 
year. The return of interest on the 
part of the public was evident with the 
opening of the very first show of the 
year and it seems a certainty that, be- 
fore the next five months have elapsed, 
there will be an acute car shortage. 
According to statistics, approximately 
a million cars built in 1916 are going 
to be placed on the junk pile this year. 
This estimate is based on the average 
life of the modern car and the replace- 
ment statistics of the past ten years. 
These discarded machines will be re- 
placed by new ones, in addition to 
which the normal indications are that 
one million new people will need new 
cars. Therefore, with factories produc- 
ing less than last year’s output of ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 cars, the reason 
for predicting a shortage can be dis- 
cerned clearly. 

As to prices, it is still the general 
belief, especially on the part of pros- 
pective buyers, that a number of fe- 
ductions will be made before the motor 
car situation settles down. I believe 
this is inevitable, but the reductions will 
not be worth the expense and incon- 
venience of waiting. Most of the stand- 
ard manufacturers will guarantee to re- 
pay present purchasers the difference 
between the prices of today and the 
possible lower prices of the near future, 
so a man who waits in the hope of a 
reduction of a few hundred dollars may 
find himself unable to secure reasonable 
delivery on his chosen car after sub- 
mitting to the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of having no car at all or one 
which should have been discarded long 
ago. 


THE one great surprise of the year in 
automobile bodies is the tremendous 
rush of most of the manufacturers 
toward the long straight unbroken line 


of body from radiator to rear. This 
style has been with us for many years, 
but it has never been as universally 
accepted as in the 1921 models. It 
might be said that most of the 1921 
cars look alike and, if that is true, it 
simply means that the public has de- 
cided upon the style it wishes. 

Pierce-Arrow is the most recent con- 
vert. The new Pierce-Arrow cars, typi- 
cally Pierce-Arrow, from the standpoint 
of quality, reveal improvements in 
chassis and engine and a distinctive 
change in body lines and construction. 
The chassis has been redesigned to per- 
mit of the general lowering of the body 
and the adoption of the left hand drive 
and center control. Manufacture hence- 
forth will be concentrated on one chassis 
type, the 38-hp. and 48-hp. cars for- 
merly produced being eliminated. The 
new car has a wheelbase of 138 inches, 
as compared with 134 inches of the 
former 38, and 142 of the 48. New 
body construction, however, permits the 
mounting of a body of the same length 
as the former 48. The dual valve en- 
gine, introduced by Pierce-Arrow two 
years ago, is retained. By speeding up 
the engine slightly and using an in- 
creased bevel gear ratio, greater power 
is obtained from the 6-cylinder 4 by 5% 
engine, which was formerly used in the 
38-hp. cars. Delco double ignition’is 
retained with new enclosed wiring. A 
new Delco electric lighting generator re- 
places the former type and a new Delco 
starting motor gives more powerful 
cranking, is of quieter action and higher 
speed. A neat pre-heating arrangement 
is incorporated in the new Pierce-Arrow- 
designed Stromberg carburetor. A mul- 
tiple disc dry plate clutch replaces the 
cone clutch formerly used. The front 
springs are 40 inches long, being the 
same as those of the former 48-hp. car, 
while the rear springs are semi-elliptic 
and 60 inches in length. The steering 
column has been redesigned and is ad- 
justable. All exterior fittings have been 
removed. The instrument board is of 
new design, permitting an_ illumination 
of all dials under one glass. Headlights 
are of the distinguishing Pierce-Arrow 
design in the fenders or optional on the 
frame. Other improvements include a 
new design of gasoline tank, the use of 
the Alemite greasing system and a pow- 
er tire pump that can be set in motion 
without raising the floor boards. The 
new car accelerates from 10 to 00 miles 
per hour in 24% seconds. The maxl- 
mum speed is about 72 miles and the 
turning radius is 44% feet. 

The changes in the Dort cars are 
radical, as this company has abandone 
the curves formerly used in its hood 
and has adopted an attractive arrange- 
ment of more or less flat planes. The 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The decoration of motor car interiors is 
a new art — new, in that those principles 
which are as old as man's aesthetic sense, 
are here newly applied. Attention has 
been so centered on the truly marvelous 
mechanical development of the motor 
car, that no definite conception of the 
artistic possibilities of its interior has as 
yet taken form in the public mind. 
At times the interior has been treated as 
an article of furniture, to be upholstered; 
as a boudoir, with satins and hand lace; 
all too often as a signboard whereon to 
write in blazing colors and patterns the 
ostentatious bad taste of its owner. Quite 
as often, too, no notice whatever has 
been taken of the interior as such. It is 
astounding to note the haphazard man- 
ner in which fabrics are sometimes se- 
lected, simply because they “look ‘rich,”” 
or “feel nice,” or have “a pretty color.” . 
It is even possible to see once handsome 
motor cars which have had some portion = 
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CORRECT DECORATION 


FOR 
MOTOR CAR INTERIORS 


OOD taste is an elusive quality— 

a quality of appraisal rather 

than of creation. The possessor 
of the most faultless taste may build 
better and more surely through a 
knowledge of practical laws. 


In the little textbook, “Correct Deco- 
ration for Motor Car Interiors,” we 
present the accumulated artistic ex- 
perience of eighty-five years as vehicu- 
lar decorators. We offer it in the hope 
that the owners and decorators of 
enclosed cars may find in it an inspira- 
tion to a higher artistic standard. 
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The textbook will be sent with our 
compliments to all interested persons. 


THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

New York Showrooms - - 1755 Broadway 
2740 McGee Traffic Way - - Kansas City 
2729 Prospect Avenue Cleveland 
301 Peachtree Street - - - - - Atlanta 
Scovel Iron Store Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Blumenthal Bros. - - - - - - Chicago 





















































VANITY FAIR 


Our Motor Resumé and Forecast 


(Continued from page 78) 


new Dorts are particularly pleasing in 
line and give the appearance of speed 
and comfort. The Velie, on the other 
hand, has produced excellent artistic re- 
sults by changing from planes to curves 
for its new models. 

A development of importance to 
readers of this magazine has been the 
introduction of the new 4-cylinder Olds- 
mobile. This extremely popular car has 
been appearing in 6- and 8-cylinder 
sizes and the four will simply be an 
addition to the line in touring, roadster, 
sedan and coupé bodies, with a wheel- 
base of 115 inches. This might be taken 
as an indication of the trend back 
toward smaller engines and lighter cars 
which is bound to come. 

Considerable attention is sure to be 
directed toward the new Handley- 
Knight car, which so far has appeared 
in two models, a handsome touring car 
and a sedan, employing the 4-cylinder 
Knight sleeve valve motor, a wheelbase 
of 125 inches and high quality ‘equip- 
ment throughout. All four models of 
the Hupmobile are presented in new 
body designs this year. They are not 


radically different from previous Hup- 


mobiles, but numerous minor changes 
have been made to add to the attrac. 
tiveness and efficiency of these popular 
cars. 

A new and most interesting air-cooled 
car has appeared, which should be 
studied carefully as a possible predic. 
tion of a future design in light cars 
Among other radical departures from 
accepted practice, this machine, the 
Parenti, abolishes axles as we know 
them and attaches the wheels directly 
to the frame by individual arrangement 
suggestive of the journals on railroad 
cars. We shall have more to say about 
this car in a future number. 

Some new models of great attractive. 
ness have been introduced on the 
Roamer chassis. These include a new 
seven-passenger sedan and a most dijs- 
tinctive little roadster, with a disap- 
pearing top. 

I believe that the next style of bovy 
to become popular is going to be a 
combination of the present long straight 
lines and a gentle outward flare. You 
can see indications of this in the new 
du Pont roadster and the Delage four- 
passenger sport car. 





Here is the new Duesenberg engine with which Duesenberg cars 

will be equipped. It is an 8-cylinder machine little larger than a 

small six and all eight of the cylinders are in a single line instead 
of the usual V arrangement 


The Novels of W. L. George 


(Continued from page 33) 


is a fine piece of descriptive psychology, 


and it is also an excellent story. No 


moral purpose is visible in it. There 
is abundant irony, but there is no in- 


dignation. 


III. 


W HEN I heard George deliver his 


lecture on women in New York I 
was rather disappointed. What he said 
was, in the main, obvious, and what is 
worse, often a bit sentimental. It was 
a warm night and I was full of miso- 


gynical fury. It seemed to me that he 


had misgauged his American audience: 
that what it came to hear was not a 
common-sense philosophy, so-called, but 
scandal—that he would have got further 
by throwing in the gas and giving them 
something to make them gasp. There 
were many clergymen and fat women 
present—two classes that crave to be 
shocked. But the lecture turned out to 
be only half the show—in fact, only a 
sort of quiet, disarming overture to the 
show. When, at its conclusion, the 


elderly spinsters downstairs and the 
East Side Freudians in the galleries be- 
gan to ask questions, George rubbed his 
hands and fell upon them. What fol- 
lowed was extraordinarily amusing and 
stimulating. At last the author of 
Caliban and The Making ofan English- 
man began to emerge from his funereal 
dress-suit. As question after question 
fell upon him, he answered them aptly, 
wittily, and, above all, with tremen- 
dous audacity. The whole thing ro: 
to a new plane. The discreet lecturer 
was gone, and in his place stood the 
daring and ingenious ironist, the shrewd 
observer of the human farce, the man 
with something to say. This man } 
always visible in the George novels. 
There is a brilliant novelty of attitude 
in all of them. They treat the life of 
our time with a refreshing courage and 
impudence. They are absolutely devoid 
of all the customary cant and pish- 
posh. They reflect a personality that 1s 
shrewd, and original, and extremely at- 
tractive. 
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INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
Yielding from 574 to 614°; 


As specialists in Municipal Bonds since 1898 we 
recommend, for conservative investment only, and 
offer the following list of high grade bonds for 
your careful consideration. 





Conway County, Arkansas 5% 
dated Aug. 1, 1919 Due serially Aug. 1 
Denomination $1000 








Woodrutf and Prairie Counties, Arkansas 6% 
date May 1, 1919 Due serially Sept. 1 
Denominations $500-$1000 








Prairie County, Arkansas 6% 
dated Mar. 1, 1919 Due serially Sept. 1 
Denominations $500-$1000 





Baxter County, Arkansas 514% 
Highway Road Improvement Bonds 

dated Apr. 1, 1919 Maturing Serially 

Denominations $500-$1000 
All of the above securities combine the desirable features of safe, 
sound investing and are selling at lower prices than municipals have 
sold for in the last twenty years. 

Further details sent on request. 

Ask for list “V. F.-2.” 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Specialists in Municipal Bonds 
220 North Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Stock Exchange Service 


at the Specialists in the 
NATION’S securities 
of the 


CAPITAL CITY 


E extend a cordial in- 

vitation to those visit- 
ing Washington, to avail 
themselves of the facilities 
which our office affords. 


Rocky Mountain 
Region 


YIELDING 
FROM 


Ac to 11% 


HROUGHOUT the new 
Administration many will | 
be compelled to be in this 
city and would like to keep 
in touch with market affairs. 


E specialize in New 

York Stock Exchange 
securities and District of 
Columbia investments. 


John L. Edwards & Co. Ask us to send 
Members Washington Stock Exchange you our diver- 
Members Richmond Stock Exchange 


sified list of 
investments 
suggestions 


1426 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


Direct private wire connection 
to all principal markets through 


Harris, Winthrop & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Prompt, accurate atten- 
tion given to ail orders 
"Phone, Main 6320 


ScHORB, BALLOU & COMPANY 
First National Bank Building 


Denver, Colorado 


























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Public Utility Enterprises Turn the Corner 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


UT of the chaos resulting from the 
QO after the war readjustment in 

American industry, public utility 
enterprises may be expected to emerge 
strengthened and to a degree revitalized. 
While other industries were at the zenith 
of prosperity, they suffered most pain- 
fully. And now, as the period of 
swollen profits and ever expanding ac- 
tivity in the nation’s business fades out 
into memory, the pilots of the utilities 
are at last able to perceive signs that 
the financial storms which all but caused 
their destruction are abating. 

To change the figure, the shrinkage 
of the purchasing power of the dollar— 
and of the nickel—left the public ser- 
vice corporations undernourished at the 
very time when costs were rapidly 
growing larger. In recent years, a sim- 
ple formula, consisting of fixed charges 
to consumers but ever mounting costs 
of operations, suddenly took many pub- 
lic utilities out of the eminently safe 
investment class and rendered their se- 
curities speculative, fraught with ex- 
ceptional hazards. The worldwide leap 
to a higher price level, linked with the 
jack of a corresponding increase in the 
charges of utility companies, was fast 
driving them to the refuge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

But the tendencies which created a 
vise squeezing the vitality out of the 
utilities have been checked. First, regu- 
latory bodies, though tardy of decision, 
at length permitted increases in charges 
to ameliorate conditions. And, in the 
second place, commodity prices are now 
turning a somersault, already having 
fallen 35 per cent from the summit re- 
cently attained. 


UBLIC utility operators are among 

the few men of business who en- 
visage falling prices with unmixed joy. 
Lower prices mean a reduction in costs 
of operation for the utilities—smailer 
charges for maintenance and repairs, for 
new equipment, and for all the items 
that enter into current operations. If 
present price movements continue, the 
cost of furnishing light, power and 
transportation to the citizens of Ameri- 
can municipalities will drop. And, if 
the anticipations of the experts of the 
industry are realized, the income of the 
public utility corporations will not de- 
cline correspondingly. A lowering of 
costs without a similar reduction of 
receipts means larger profits. 

As one leader of the industry re- 
marked in conversing about this situa- 
tion, regulatory bodies are proverbially 
slow to act. They actually lag behind 
events. Increases in rates came in large 
volume long after costs began to soar. 
And so public utility men expect regu- 
latory bodies to be remiss in ordering 
downward readjustments in rates until 
long after new conditions justify them. 
Out of this dilatoriness of commissions, 
the recuperation of emaciated companies, 
in part, will be built, it is expected. 

Henry L. Doherty, whose name al- 
ways flashes to mind when one thinks 
of public utilities, was asked whether 
the changing price level indicated that 
the end of the campaign for higher rates 
for utility service had come. 

“After prices become stabilized, it is 
likely that some corporations will be 
able to forego increases made since the 
war,” he replied. “But some corpora- 
tions are still operating on the pre-war 
schedule of charges, and, in spite of the 
check of rising prices, are greatly in 
need of increases. Prices are declining, 
but, in my opinion, they will not return 
permanently to the 1913 level. How- 
ever, this movement to a lower basis, 
it seems to me, most certainly will help 


the public utilities. Thus far the effect 
on costs has not been marked. 

“Labour and coal are the two chief 
items in cost of the utilities. The price 
of labour has not yet been lowered, ex- 
cept in relatively few places, and | 
do not believe wages will swing back 
to a pre-war level. However, I think 
the efficiency of workers is already im- 
proving markedly, and this tendency 
will reduce the cost of a given unit of 
effort. We must distinguish between 
wages and labour costs. And, in con- 
sidering these matters, we should re- 
member that the engineer is perpetually 
stepping in to save the situation by 
inventing new and better mechanical 
methods which tend to reduce costs. 

“Deflation of commodity prices will 
help the utilities, but even more impor- 
tant is the changing attitude of regu- 
latory bodies, who are coming to recog- 
nize that corporations can supply service 
only if permitted to charge adequate 
rates. Cost plus a fair profit is the 
only basis on which public utility enter- 
prises can grow in proportion to the 
needs of cities. Whatever the cost of 
the service is to consumers, it is worth 
more to the public than it pays for it.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Doherty that 
the Cities Service Company, of which 
he is the chief figure, were fortunate 
to have entered the oil business, which 
helped earnings just at the time public 
utilities were passing through a siege of 
financial starvation. Before the war, 
Cities Service was known only as a 
holding company for public utility en- 
terprises. 

Mr. Doherty smiled, as this tribute 
was paid to his acumen in dovetailing 
the oil and public utility industries. 
Looking more like an artist than a 
business man, he leaned back in his 
chair in the Bankers Club, New York, 
where the interview took place, and re- 
vealed a paragraph of hitherto unpub- 
lished history about the company, which 
sheds light on the public utility situa- 
tion. 

“We went into the oil business,” Mr. 
Doherty remarked, “many years before 
most people knew about it. Before the 
war, we kept the fact of our oil opera- 
tions a closely guarded secret. It al- 
most seemed then that it was not quite 
respectable to be in the oil business, 
whereas public utility investments were 
considered the safest in the world. The 
revolution in prices changed things very 
rapidly, as far as the status of the utili- 
ties was concerned. And, in our case, 
we were glad to let it be known 
how extensive our oil operations had 
become. It was about this time that 
the oil industry came into esteem in 
the financial world.” 

Mr. Doherty added that the factors 
that made public utilities safe for in- 
vestors were reasserting themselves, and 
that, in his opinion, those who were 
able to hold on through the period of 
transition would find their faith in the 
industry justified. 





A recent issue of the Bache Review 
discusses the influence which so-called 
expert theory, originated by “College 
Economists,” has had on our tax system. 

Owing to the appointment of F. B. 
McCurdy, M.P. as Minister of Public 
Works in the Dominion Cabinet, the 
firm of F. B. McCurdy & Co., stock- 
brokers and bond dealers, has been sold 
to Johnson & Ward. ; 

The firm of Johnston & Ward will 
continue to specialize in high grade s¢- 
curities. A special department has been 
organized to handle the business of in- 
vestors in the United States who are 
interested in Canadian securities. 
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Securities of the 
Dominion of 
Canada 


We are specializing in 
a security which is 
backed by the strongest 
safeguards known to 
the investment field. 
This security enjoys a 
wide market and is 
held throughout Cana- 
da. The yield is ex- 
ceptional and every 
means for an attractive 
well seasoned invest- 
ment security is offered 
to our clients. Your 
inquiry is invited and 
we shall be glad to send 
you a complete descrip- 
tive circular on request. 


Ask for letter “N” 


Tousaw, Hart & Anderson 
Members Montreal Stock 
Exchange 


6 St. Sacrament St. Montreal 











A Message to 
American 
Investors 


Canadian Securities bearing 
attractive yields at an ex- 
ceedingly low price are of- 
fered’ at this time. 


We have prepared a list of 
investment suggestions which 
we will send gratis on re- 
quest. 


Montreal Tramways 
Montreal Lt., Ht. & Pr. 
Victory Loan Bonds 
Pulp & Paper Securities 


including new Riorden Issues 


Shawinigan Lt. & Pr. 
Quebec Ry. Bonds 


Are some of those 
included in this list 


We have specialized in Ca- 
nadian Securities for many 
years and our judgment and 
advice are at your service. 


H. M. Connolly & Co. 


Members Montreal 
Stock Exchange 


_ Transportation Building, Montreal 











Business established 1840. 


347 Madison Ave. 


$700,000 
ABENDROTH BROTHERS 
CLOSED FIRST MORTGAGE 8 PER CENT BONDS 


Coupons payable May 1 and November 1. 


Principal due November 1, 1935. 
Value of Security $1,752,690. 


Total net assets 4 times bond issue. 
Earnings are 4% times interest requirements. 


SNODGRASS, MACK & CO. 
Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
at 45th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0853-4 


New York 











Owing to the high premium 
on 


New York funds 


Canadian Government 
Victory Bonds 


can be bought by 
American investors 


to yield from 


—8% to 11%— 
Write for particulars: 


JOHNSTON & WARD 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
136 St. James St. Montreal 




















J. S. Bache & Co.| 
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Why We Must Finance 
Foreign Trade 


A Commission 
On Taxation 


Outlook and Market 





Discussed in the 


BACHE REVIEW 


The Review is issued weekly and 
Copies may be had upon request. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Members New York Stock Eschange 
42 Broadway New York 
Branches and Correspondents 


throughout the United States. 
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VANITY FAIR 


James K. Hackett, as “Macbeth” 


(Continued from page 67) 


“These deeds must not be done 


After these ways; so, it will make us 


’ 
who can say, with a depth of passion- 
ate meaning: 


“Nought’s had, all’s spent!”’; 


who in her sleep-walking scene, ought 
to give one the sensation of an unre- 
ality which passes any illusion I have 
felt. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell,—the Lady 
Macbeth whom I saw with Mr. Hackett, 
—an actress who can express the 
supreme unconsciousness of passion 
without expressing the supreme con- 
sciousness of passion, who has _ en- 
chanted me with magical improvisations, 


who has always had the fascination of 
that beauty to which strangeness must 
be added, has certainly done all she 
could to give a living representation oj 
Lady Macbeth; but, apart from the 
way in which her voice seizes one at 
times, she acted in an unnatural fash- 
ion. In the sleep-walking scene she was 
narcotic; she moved as certain women 
move who have taken opium; she con- 
veyed some of the horror: but, as for 
giving me the sensation of a woman 
who has committed a crime, and who 
dies, not of remorse, but because she 
has miscalculated her power of resist. 
ance to the scourge of an over-acute 
imagination, the very air I breathed 
was naked of it. 


The Financial Crisis 


(Continued from page 31) 


about $18,000,000,000 worth of foreign 
securities. Even now she holds about 
$15,000,000,000. Germany held about 
$6,000,000,000 and France $5,000,000,- 
000. These nations were the stimu- 
lators, through their loans abroad, of 
the wheels of world trade because they 
needed it to live and prosper. 

Today it is all changed rather radi- 
cally. The world creditor position of 
these European nations, built up after 
many years, has suddenly been shifted. 
As a Government we have loaned Eu- 
rope $9,600,000,000, and, as private 
bankers, enough more to total $12,000,- 


| 000,000. There is reason to believe that 


still more millions in credit have been 
extended to Europe by business firms. 

But even these various loans do not 
tell the whole story. To them we inaust 
add the huge balance of trade in our 
favor (the surplus of sales to other 
countries over purchases from them). In 
July last this stood $4,678,000,000. Add 
to this our exports of gold and silver and 
the total is $5,182,000,000. In general, 
after making other minor calculations 
and balances, it is safe to say that our 
credit to the world totals nearly $19,- 
000,000,000. Yet even this comparison 
must now be viewed in the light of the 
stoppage of heavy payments to Europe, 
such as the $200,000,000 spent annually 
by American tourists in Europe before 
the war; the $200,000,000 sent abroad 
by foreigners in America, and the $35,- 
000,000 paid for freight to foreign 
steamship lines. In interest on loans 
alone, Europe owes us annually nearly 
$500,000,000. 

I consider that the crisis is a grave 
one, the most serious since the crisis of 
the world war. The world’s best econ- 
omists and financiers have studied the 
subject, and there is no uncertainty as 
to the steps necessary to bring some 


| order out of the present chaos. 


Here they are: (1) buy sound foreign 
securities, since that puts money in 
Europe’s pocket for business develop- 
ment; (2) buy foreign goods, since that 
stimulates their need and ability to buy 
from us; (3) finance our sales to Europe 
in a manner suitable to Europe’s spe- 
cial conditions. 

As to the first step, we have already 
within a short period absorbed $750,- 
000,000 in foreign government and 
municipal securities. We must soon ab- 
sorb at least a billion or two more. 
Thomas W. Lamont recently indicated 
that we must absorb a large amount 
of foreign securities. There are at 
present being offered more foreign se- 
curities than have ever been offered to 
America before—Anglo-French, Italian, 
Swiss, Belgian, Norwegian, Chinese and 


others. Cuba is on our hands financi- 
ally, and Mexico about ready for the 
where-withal of rehabilitation. 

It is easy, in view of the almost en- 
treating attitude of the rest of the 
world, to view such investment in for- 
eign securities as a sort of philanthropy. 
On the contrary, it is bound to be a 
profitable business venture—just as it 
was profitable for Europe to finance 
our railway building with many mil- 
lions during our needy period of ex- 
pansion shortly after the Civil War. 
There sare at present ample opportuni- 
ties to buy safe European securities at 
a bargain. A United Kingdom war 
bond at 5 per cent with a value at par 
of $486.50 can be bought for $297; a 
Republic of France (5 per cent) worth 
$193 at par can be bought for $58.00; 
a Belgian National Restoration Loan (5 
per cent) worth. $193 at par can be 
bought for $58.25. A New French Loan, 
1920 (5 per cent) worth $289.00 at 
par can be bought for $62.00. The 
City of Brussels, highest type of foreign 
internal investments, is offering 5 per 
cent where once it was easy to obtain 
money at 3 per cent, and even at this 
is purchasable at a discount of over 66 
per cent on exchange. The foreign ex- 
change situation is cruel to Europe, but 
a business bonanza for America. It is 
nevertheless kindness to Europe to take 
advantage of it by buying her secuti- 
ties. German exchange is off 93 per 
cent, Italian 81 per cent, French 68 per 
cent, Belgian 66 per cent, Danish 49 
per cent, Norwegian 49 per cent, Span- 
ish 32 per cent, English 28 per cent, 
Dutch 27 per cent, Swiss 18 per cent. 

With regard to the second step, buy- 
ing foreign goods, this is proceedint 
slowly. The-bitter truth is that Europe 
has little to sell, although France 
going to- export over 15 billion francs 
worth in 1921—a piece of recuperation 
on a par with her record of reclaiming 
to date 2,000,000 out of the 3,500,000 
acres of shell-torn territory. 

We are learning to enjoy a new sen- 
sation today—one of satisfaction—when 
our volume of exports decreases and 
our imports go up. The first eight 
months of 1920 showed an excess 0! 
sales to. other countries. over imports 0! 
$1,482,626,676—which is less than hal! 
the excess for the same: period in 1919. 
But our imports are, nevertheless, de- 
clining and exports increasing, and it 
not a cause for rejoicing. Our balance 
of trade—of which, we were once proud, 
is in fact an empty and even costly 
honor. A wise nation does not desire 
large disparity, either on one side or 
other, and takes firm steps to right t 
lack of balance if it occurs. 
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.* ACKARD quality is constant. Though it improve, 

“| it does not essentially change. For it is sustained 
always and fixedly at the highest level of which we 
are capable. In either the Twin-Six or the Single-Six 
vse mee the Packard Car, of Packard materials worked in Packard 


-when 
and 


at shops by Packard men, tells all of honest manufacture that we 


" : know, all that our twenty years have taught. VW W VW DW 
1919. 


s, de- PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY :« DETROIT 


d it is 


alance The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 
proud, $6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 


Usk the man who owns one 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 
The Greatest Clubs (Continued from Mee 5 s 


of the | playing down-and-out, and then discard- leading for the first trick. The winner 

| ing the deuce of spades. Z then led the of the trick takes into his hand the 

Greatest Pla ers nine of diamonds through the major turned card, restoring the number of F 
y tenace, and the declarer, B, won with cards he holds to thirteen. His op- 

the king. It is now obvious to B, who ponent, who loses the trick, draws the 
has already lost three tricks, that he next card from the top of the pack, 








) 


Here are the tested playing | must get two spade discards in order and puts it into his hand without show. é 
° o n and | to win the game, and that they must ing it, turning the next card face up t 
f avorutes f Ray ? Vardo be discarded on the diamonds. be played for as before. For the thir. 
Hagen: If the diamonds are spilt, there is teenth trick, no card is turned up, 
nothing to it; but if not, the suit may that twenty-six cards remain on the i 





table, face down in tricks, and twenty. 


Like these champions, you be he ny As only two discards a i a ns ge 
1 al heads | needed, It Is not necessary to set up the six in the hands 0 le players. 

a A — — yg om whole suit of diamonds, but only to The first thirteen tricks are put aside 
Asc —because, as VYardon says, win three more tricks in it. The thing as worthless. The dealer now has the ; 
Mashie only a thoroughly rust proof is to make sure of those tricks. first bid on the thirteen cards that te- 
ae metal in a club head insures adpeay 5 way to play. the hand is main . his hand. dis opponent may 
Mashie - ; . . to lead out three rounds of trumps and oOvercall, pass, or double, just as jn \ 

its continued playing life. then make the winning diamonds, be- regular auction. These tricks now count \ 





For each abrasive removal of cause when the jack does not fall, the toward game. 
rust means the loss of some fourth round must be trumped, and The object of this game’is, of course, 
metal weight and continued | there is no way of getting dummy back vid give ~ player an opportunity to i 
grinding destroys our tried | into the lead, so a spade trick must draw and hold in his hand cards which 4 
og a | be lost, and the game just missed. shall be valuable for the final bidding 
for “nicety of balance”. The safe way is to lead trumps twice 2nd play, and to weaken the opponent 
| only, winning the second round in by forcing him to give up valuable 
Vard 6 ° ° either hand, and then to lead only one ¢ards in following suit during the first hy 
ardon says: The playing life of my Monel of the winning diamonds. If both play- — . cg point is to \ 
13 i i ers follow suit to this trick, it does @V0Id taking worthless exposed cards, 
clubs - insured by their rust not matter whether the diamonds are forcing them on your opponent by let- 
resistance. | split or not. By leading a small dia- ting him win tricks during the first ‘y 
Berke can &il vour “pro's” | mond from dummy and trumping it round. \ 
urs : he pros | high enough to shut out the seven of Answer to the January Problem 
specifications to secure the trumps, it is a simple matter to put RE aeae'e 
“nicetvy of balance” sought | dummy in again with the queen or ten THs was the distribution in No. XX, : 
J £ | given last month, the position being \ 


of trumps to catch the last adverse 
trump, and give B two spade discards 
on the two established diamonds. 

The only possible way this line of 


for. Burke supplies the com- 
pletely shafted clubs. He 


carries Monel metal heads ex- 


an improvement on one of Prof. Wer- ’ 
tenbaker’s, which was a dual: 




















: _Way this | 4 
actly reproducing those used | | Play “e! m4 . to find five —- M4 K J108 
, Vardon, Ra agen, Sar- || ™@ one hand; but as game cannot be N 
by Var “ | Ray, H i : ; | won if that is the distribution, the de- ° ms 
gent and others equally prom1- | clarer must play for the possible, how- 
nent in the game. ever improbable, instead of playing the vy None Y v 6 
= f hand on a gamble that the cards lie & Q4 & A976 
Walter Your professional cleans grass right. >js4214_8] 6 76 
Hagen’s 4 = abe zZ : 
omues and dirt accumulations from | pn ee @ 10 @ None 
Mashie § your Monel metal club head, | | pring 9 O8 
Mashie. but he never has to put them HERE is always a demand for a & None 
Niblick ee) | wer M 1 good game for two players, husband > 0083 
against the wheel. Mone and wife being often at a loss for some @6 i 
metal never rusts. The name | occupation for dull evenings at home. 
Monel identifies the natural | Here are two varieties that not only Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
nickel alloy —677,_‘nickel, |) Bove sommerae amusement, bol and Z wat st tks. Thi 
’ f ‘eo k A 8 : = ey get them: 
287 copper and 5% _ other tunity to improve one part of the game Z leads the diamond nine. If A . 


that almost every person complains of covers with the jack, Y trumps and 


metals—produced by The In- 
his deficiency in; I mean his card Jeads the king of clubs. This B must 


ternational Nickel Company. 





— . memory. The first is called Blind cover with the ace or the problem i 
Hagen says: “My Monel clubs, particularly the Auction. Instead of playing double solved, as Z will discard, if the king is 
dummy, after the usual formalities of passed up, and must make two trumps 


mashie niblick and mashie 

iron, are the best in my bag.” 
The Burke Grand Prize 

A Ball That Wins Everywhere 


cutting for choice of packs, seats, and and the two good diamonds. Z trumps 

the first deal, thirteen cards are dealt, the ace of clubs and leads the other 

one at a time, to each player, the re- trump. 

mainder being laid aside, face down. It does not matter what A discards 
The dealer makes the first bid, which on the trump lead, as Z will follow with 

his opponent can overcall or double, just the trey of diamonds, which B is forced 


Bad lies that call for hard bat- as at auction. The bidding finished, to win. Now B must lead the clubs 
tering iron shots are the acid test the hand is played, and the result up to Y and lose them all. 
of golf ball stamina. In their ability scored; tricks, honours, or penalties, as The interesting play, and the defence 
to stand up under a thousand bruis- in the regular four-hand game. that many thought it ‘impossible to 
ing strokes, through round after The remaining twenty-six cards are meet, is when A does not cover the 
round, these Burke Grand Prize , now taken up and dealt, without any original lead of the diamond nine. If 
Balls set a new endurance record. | further shuffling or cutting, one at a A does not cover, the nine wins the 
If you want a ball that will be as time, giving each player again thirteen trick, Y discarding a club. Z’s next 





cards. Again they bid and play, but on lead is his smallest diamond, which Y 
these thirteen cards the memory is put trumps. The next lead is the club king, 
to a severe test, as every card in the and B is obliged to cover with the ace, 
opponent's hand should be known from for the same reasons, as two trumps 


clean and unmarked at the 18th 
hole as when you first teed it up— 
Ted Ray’s. insist on Burke. 











Famous 

Cleek and the cards that were played on the first and the queen of diaraonds solve. 
Midiron | half of the pack. A good memory can- When Z trumps the ace of clubs and 
THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY | not only bid to great advantage, but leads the trump to exhaust B, what 18 
Newark hic | can gain several tricks in the play. A to discard? If he lets go the queen 
ere sole dictsibutors of Monel golf __ The other game is Draw Auction. of clubs, Z will put him in with no 
lub h gpa Cidiead Wig ag ae This is the invention of Sidney S. Lenz, losing spade and make both queen an 
Metal ce 4 . € oe “sea the champion of the Knickerbocker eight of diamonds. If A discards ont 
on N —_— a eect eat Whist Club. It is for two players, who of his diamonds, instead of the club 
onne, N. J. cut for choice of packs, seats, and the queen, both Z’s diamonds are good. It 
Ray - “Why orind pve first deal. Thirteen cards are dealt to A discards the spade ten, instead of the 
ay says: ly grind away each player, one at a time, and the club or the diamond, Z makes his queen 
a club head cleaning rust twenty-seventh card is then turned face of diamonds, and leads the spade - 
| ; a favorit lel in M ] up, the remainder being spread, face which Y overtakes with the eight an 
when you can get a favorite model in Monel——a down, under this turned card. makes the four; seven tricks, insted 
| metal that never rusts?” There is no bidding, the hand being of the six required. This compels A to 





played at no-trumps, the non-dealer keep the spade, or lose an extra trick. 
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was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of England. But how to adapt this 
principle to portable clocks, or “watches,” was a puzzle that long baffled 
both Hooke and Huygens. Late in the seventeenth century they con- 
trived to use a short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of the balance- 
wheel. Bent back and forth by the balance, it vibrated like a tiny 
pendulum—and its humble origin was the back of a squealing, protesting 
porker! 


The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair-spring—served 

in this important capacity for years. As watches improved in accuracy, 

oP / minutes took on a new meaning; and before the century was over, the 

i gl minute hand had been added—just as we find it on those marvelous time- 
pieces of our day— 
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Harpoon A Connecticut River Flyer designed by Wm. 
Hi. Hand, Jr. for Vice-Commodore M. S. Cornell, Jr. 
Middletown, Conn. A six cylinder Van Blerck engine 
makes Harpoon the champion of the Connecticut River. 


HE development of the Van Blerck Fuel- 

izer, whereby all grades of gasoline are 
handled efficiently, which supplies heat at low 
engine speeds and which makes possible com- 
plete engine control at ALL speeds, has made 
the Express Cruiser an increasingly popular 
tvpe of boat. 


lVrite for the Van Blerck Iuecliser Booklet 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 


Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Motors 
OFFICE AND WORKS AT MONROE, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORE SALES & SERVICE: 30 “CHURCH STREET 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Dumb Wife 


(Continued from page 29) 


cunning and nonchalance. She saw 
here a chance of helping herself, and, 
indirectly, the boy, and was prepared to 
take it without a second thought. She 
never doubted her ability to hold her 
own secret. 

So, some nights later, she was in- 
spected and questioned by Vassiloff, who 
expressed himself as satisfied with her 
person and her demeanour of modesty. 
But he held Slavonic ideas on the re- 
lations of wife and husband, and did 
not let the occasion pass without ad- 
ministering a sharp lecture on wifely 
deportment. He sat at the back room 
of the restaurant, sipping tea and smok- 
ing a black cigarette, his fleshy hands 
splayed on his knees, his beard wagging, 
the secrets of his eyes shaded by bushy 
eyebrows from the groping minds of his 
fellows. His wife, he told her, levelly, 
must give unquestioned service to her 
husband, must be obedient, must be at 
all times scrupulous for his welfare, 
must sever all connection with the peo- 
ple of Montagu Street, and, above all, 
must be honest and faithful. She must 
be all his, and his alone. He quoted 
passages from the testament concerning 
virtuous wives and the others, and his 
voice dropped to a muttered monotone, 
as he spoke of the punishment fitting 
to the wife who failed in that law. 

To this homily Cherry listened per- 
functorily and answered casually, with 
modest and low-toned responses. So 
the business proceeded, and after many 
evenings of bargaining, Vassiloff paid 
the price required by Hartoff, and took 
the girl home. 

All that he required of her in service 
and obedience she gave him. He had 
not demanded her heart, and that she 
kept; and in it, guarded from all pro- 
fane contact, rested her big boy. For 
the rest, she served Vassiloff well. She 
had no desire to do else. She was 
scrupulous in anticipating his wishes, 
studious in attending him, and looked 
at no other man. Of this, indeed, she 
had but little chance, for Vassiloff was 
ever about her; and her meetings with 
her boy became difficult. He watched 
her with vigilant eyes; never was she 
free of him; and even when she was 
on shopping business she felt that she 
was under his regards. 

To go to the house in Hoxton, each 
Thursday, as she had done these six 
years, would at once awake suspicion. 
He would note these recurring disap- 
pearances; he would question her and 
perhaps not be satisfied by her answers. 
He would follow her or have her fol- 
lowed, and discover her secret; and then 
the pavement would receive her, and 
she and the boy would starve. She 
considered carefully new arrangements, 
and decided that future meetings must 
be haphazard, must be snatched at odd 
moments, and a different rendezvous ap- 
pointed for each meeting. 

Discretion warned her to renounce 
wholly these meetings. She was safe 
now and comfortable, and her daily life 
was well set. Better to take the chance 
of seeing thé boy at a distance, without 
speech, or of getting word of him from 
independent friends, than to risk all her 
present security and well-being for the 
idle whim of fondling him. For dis- 
covery meant—she did not know what 
it meant. Her mind did not travel be- 
yond banishment from Vassiloff's home, 
and the consequent privation and mis- 
ery. Of the words of his homily on 
wifely decorum she remembered noth- 
ing; they had gone, as the phrase is, 
in at one ear and out of the other. He 
would be angry and kick her out. and 
she would suffer. And she could not 
face suffering of any kind. She hated 
it and feared it. 

Yet, that night, as she lav awake, she 
thought of her boy, and fancied his 
small arms about her, and his voice 


whispering childish prayers for pennies 
in her ears. Her boy! Discretion fied 
before the dream; and next morning 
she managed to pass word to the woman 
who had charge of him, that she should 
bring him, the next afternoon, to Tun. 
nel Gardens. There she could sit with 
him and the woman, and talk with 
him; and if Vassiloff or any friend of 
his should see her thus engaged, she 
could reply, quite suitably, that the 
woman and the boy were strangers— 
that the child had attracted her while 
playing, and she had talked with him 
and his mother. No harm in that. So 
it was done. 


OR the next week she fixed an after- 

noon meeting in a sweetstuff shop in 
City Road, where the boy was fed with 
cakes and ginger-beer. She spent an 
hour with him here, and when she re- 
turned, Vassiloff, who was customarily 
attending the out-house where cigarettes 
were rolled, was awaiting her upstairs. 
He told her that she had been long 
gone, and she answered that she had 
gone to the cheaper market at Aldgate, 
and had been delayed because the main 
road was under repair. He looked at 
her strangely, but she caught nothing 
of the look. Her eyes were full of her 
boy—how bonny he was looking and 
how pert of manner. 

The next meeting she tixed, after 
some thought, for an early evening in 
a disused cellar near the Goods station, 
with which she was acquainted. This 
cellar had served her for a previous 
meeting, some years ago; she and her 
sailor boy had spent some hours there 
one wet evening of summer, when he 
had been unable to find other tempo- 
rary accommodation. It was easily en- 
tered, and was never under observation, 
as it held nothing worth stealing. It 
had lain abandoned since some under- 
ground stream first entered it and 
swamped its contents. Repairs had 
been attempted, but the stream per- 
sisted, and once a day it was waist- 
high in water. It was entered from a 
narrow passage by a flight of broken 
steps which could be found only by 
those actively searching for them. 

Hither, then, her boy was brought, 
on the evening arranged. The cellar, 
lit by Cherry's electric torch, did not 
daunt him. He was a lad cf his father’s 
spirit, she told herself; for he was de- 
lighted with the adventure, and trotted 
about the place, prying here and there, 
and nourishing his mother’s heart with 
smiles. She stood blooming with pride, 
and encouraging his tricks, careless of 
all save the small circle in which he 
moved. 

But, in the midst of his gambollings, 
the woman who had brought him lifted 
a nervous finger. 

“Listen! Quiet!” 

He stopped his play, and Cherry gath- 
ered her skirts. They listened. 

“Oo-er!” croaked the woman. “Some- 
one coming. I was afraid we’d get into 
trouble coming here. What'll we do? 
Where shall we go? Oo’er! Well, I 
ain’t in this. It's your affair. I aint 
going to be mixed up in no—’ 

With a whirl of worried skirts and 
cumbrous boots, she pounded up the 
steps. Cherry, below, heard a sound 
as of a dull impact and a shrill “Oo-er! 
followed by “Look out, gel!” 

It was a moment of panic. The 
woman had seen something to affright 
her. Cherry's first instinct was for the 
boy. At that moment she was vacant 
of thought. She saw three feet from 
her an alcove in which the boy had been 
exploring. It was guarded by a heavy 
door with a great iron hasp and lock. 





She grabbed the boy by the arm, and 


put her mouth to his ear. 
“In there, darling. Quick. In there. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Jewe.s or Asia: The antique Persian 
rug probably represents the perfec- { 
tionofthe old world’s artistry. A rare 
rug is a jewel of craftsmanship, a real 
gem of the Orient. 
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ther's jewel-like sparkle, its brilliant trans- limited. Necessarily the price is 
high— $1.00 for a three-cake box. 
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= They enjoy its distinctive, exotic Mail us one dollar if your dealer 
pride, perfume, exhaling the bouquet of can’t supply you and we will send 
the mysterious East. a box postpaid. 
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A Success—Capt. X’s Idea 





PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ound!s r 





Capt. X’s big idea — a round 
cigarette, loosely rolled, made from the 
famous PALL MALL blend of 42 dif- 
ferent kinds of Turkish tobacco. A 
cigarette that does not have to be tap- 
ped, squeezed or loosened—a cigarette 
with a free and easy draught. Plain 
ends. “Read tne story of Capt. X.” 


“They Are Good Taste” 


20 SSE 50° 








ee 


PALL MALL (REGULAR) PLAIN OR CORK, IN BOXES OF 10, 50, OR 100 AS USUAL 

















FAMOUS French 
sculptor gave the 
final touch of grace and 
beauty to the AMERICAN 
CORTO RADIATOR shown 
in the illustration. 
It has found great favor 
among owners and archr- 
tects because it occupies 
athird less space and has 
greater radiating power 


than the ordinary types. 
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The IDEAL Type A” 
Heat -Machine 


ILENTLY sends a steady flow of genial warmth to all rooms. 
The owner is gratified not only by the continuous automatic 
day and night service, but by the knowledge that the fuel burned 
is utilized to its utmost heating value. 
An average fuel saving of 33's; is shown by the tabulated results 
of several thousand IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine installations. 


Write for catalog with test-chart records of efficiency and economy 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 28.: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Sales Branches and Showrooms in al 7 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 

















A Powerful Car 


O get the full comfort of motoring, 

you need something more than the 
roominess, modish upholstery, and lack of 
vibration of the Standard Fight. 

You need also tremendous, perfectly con- 
trolled power. Throttle down to a mile an 
hour. Pick her up to express speed some 
place where such speed is proper. ‘l'ackle a 
merciless hill on second, or just once, for 
the foolish feat’s sake, on high. 

You know now the full comfort which 
comes from driving a car whose power is 
equal to any need. 

See our attractive models on display at the 
leading automobile shows. 

STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Automotive Department Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Vestibule Sedan, $5000. 


Sedan, ¥4S00. 
Nedanette, 3 #500. 
Coupé, $4500. 
Touring Car, $3400. 
Riadster, $3400. 


Chassis, ¥ +e pay ), 


Above prices, f. o. b. 
Butler, Pa., guaranteed 
until April 1, 1921 
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Dooce BRotHers 


4 DOOR SEDAN 





The Sedan enjoys, everywhere, a 
distinctly high social status, and 
yet its economy is one of the out- 
standing reasons for its strong 
hold on American appreciation 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Donce BROTHERS, DETROIT 


BIDS 
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Five Things 


That science now urges for the teeth 


Dental science urges that a 
tooth paste should have five dis- 
tinct effects. A dentifrice has been 
created to meet all these require- 
ments. 


Millions of people now employ 
it, largely by dental advice. This 
is to urge that you try it—free— 
and watch the change it brings. 


To remove film 


One great object is to combat 
the film which causes most tooth 
troubles. You can feel it now—a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 


Brushing teeth in old ways does 
not end it. The most careful peo- 
ple have rarely escaped its attacks. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 


teeth look dingy. It is the basis | 








of tartar. It holds food substance | 
which ferments and forms acid. | 


It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 
Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Despite the 
tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Two effective ways 


Science has now found two ef- 
fective ways to fight film. Con- 
vincing tests have proved them. 


Leading dentists everywhere ad- | 


vise their daily use. 


These methods are embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
other factors, now urged by au- 
thorities, are embodied with them. 


Watch it for ten days 


Each use of Pepsodent effec- 
tively combats this harmful film. 
Then it leaves the.teeth so highly 
polished that film-coats cannot 
easily adhere. 


It also multiplies the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that cling 
and may form acid. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neu- 
tralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


These are natural aids to Na- 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 413, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 





Only one tube to a family 








Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepscdent to A scientific 
every application brings five desired 
effects. 
ties,and now advised by leading dentists 


everywhere. 


ture. They might come through 
proper diet. But dental science 
now desires them in the tooth 
paste too. 

Watch the benefits they bring. 
Send the coupon for the '10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 

When you see the results and 
read the reasons for them you will 
join the millions who are clean- 
ing teeth in this way. 

Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsaodent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





film combatant, whose 
Approved by highest authori- 


All druggists supply the 


large tubes. 





VANITY FAIR 


Nicolas Roerich 


(Continued from page 61) 


7 ITH his arrival in the Old Russian 
province of Karelia in May, 1917, 
following the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, begins a new phase of Nicolas 
Roerich’s artistic development. Pro- 
foundly moved by the tragic disillusion 
on every side, he sought consolation in 
a species of cosmic mysticism, which 
found expression in landscape views 
wherein distinct. traces of anthopomor- 
phic suggestion serve to heighten rather 
than diminish the aesthetic effect. 
Painted in tempera, like all his later 
work, these glimpses of lake, sky, im- 
memorial rock and majestically sweep- 
ing cloud possess a freshness and clarity 
ef tone and an imaginative appeal sel- 
dom encountered in contemporary art. 
Individual as are the structural qual- 
ities of these paintings, as well as their 
general strength and integrity of design, 
not the least of their attraction lies in 
their colour. The virile, barbaric hues 
you note in the stage settings for Prince 
Igor and Ivan the Terrible have here 
been muted by the mists of the north. 

After passing several months in Fin- 
land, Professor Roerich resided for a 
time in Stockholm, and later settled in 
London for a still longer period. And 
finally, he has reached our shores where 
he plans to pause awhile en route to 
India, a country he has long desired to 
visit, and which possesses for him 
numerous attractions both spiritual and 
aesthetic. 

The varied and colourful fruits of 
Professor Roerich’s Finnish and London 
sojourns, of which the present exhibition 
is mainly composed, will introduce to 
the local public a definite and homo- 
genous artistic personality. He is a 
Slav of the North, a Balt, not a Bessa- 
rabian, and the general character and 
appeal of his art differ accordingly. 
The stream of sensuous beauty and pas- 
sion which Anisfeld pours so lavishly 
before us is Asiatic in its origin. The 
art of Roerich on the contrary stems 
from solitary, sub-Arctic wastes where 
mind and eye have been forced to seek 
inspiration from within, not from with- 
out. Despite its chromatic appeal there 
is a note of reserve, of heroic detach- 
ment in the later work of Nicolas 
Roerich. These burnished lakes and 
rock-ribbed mountains and valleys sug- 
gest moon landscapes in which one wan- 
ders ceaselessly without respite, for the 
kingdom of the soul is ever a sparsely 


populated region. Like his roving 
Vikings, his priests, anchorites, and 
sorcerers Nicolas Roerich is himself a 
seeker after hidden treasures, an idealist 
to whom reality is but a suggestion of 
that which lies beyond. 

The dominant note in the art of 
Nicolas Roerich is unity—unity of ¢oj- 
our, form, technique, and fundamental 
inspiration. “I never,” he avers, “paint 
the scenery for an opera or a ballet 
without first having an intimate ac. 
quaintance with both the drama and 
the music. I study both deeply, in 
order to get at the spirit that lies be- 
hind both, which spirit must be one 
and the same if the work is to be great 
and lasting. Having steeped myself in 
the central idea, the inspiration that 
gave birth to the work, and permitted 
it to take possession of me, I then en- 
deavour to express the same thought, 
the same inspiration in any painting, 
that the composer and the librettist have 
expressed in music and in words.” 


Roerich’s Mysticism 


Na& a little has lately been made in 
Stockholm, London, and elsewhere 
of the so-called mystical significance of 
Nicolas Roerich’s art. That it pos- 
sesses certain qualities which are un- 
usual, if not actually supernormal, there 
can be scant question. His suggestive 
and often frankly symbolistic vision of 
nature and natural phenomena reveals 
however but the logical evolution of a 
man who, never a realist, has with time 
and circumstance become more and 
more subjective in his outlook. The 
veritable descendant of an older, more 
primitive social order, and an avowed 
enemy of the materialistic and mechan- 
istic tendencies of the present day, he 
instinctively employs a highly subtilized 
form of aesthetic expression. And yet 
he manages successfully to bring his 
visions from the province of the un- 
conscious and the sub-conscious within 
the sphere of definite and conscious ap- 
prehension. Roerich’s sojourn in Fin- 
land, cut off as he was from home and 
country, and encircled by the spectres 
of starvation and civil strife, naturally 
coloured his outlook. His recent work, 
and his mental attitude toward it, may 
indeed be likened to the last few can- 
vases of Segantini who, alcne upon the 
heights of Maloja, wrested with visions 
of Life, Desire, and Death. 


The Menace of the Idealist 


(Continued from page 41) 


town are going to be copped off by 
fellows whose qualification is that no 
one ever knows what they are going to 
do next? 

Concerning art, the Moon-calf’s views 
are clear, and irritating. 
real money, it isn’t art. If people like 
it, it isn’t art. If an ordinary person 
can understand it, it isn’t art. And 
there is no use arguing with him about 
it because he will make you feel your 
inferiority and commence to suspect 
your own tastes. There is a logical 
presumption in favour of the man who 
says that almost everything is wrong. 
The more one knows about things, the 
wronger they seem. Only it zs unpleas- 
ant to have one’s innocent human en- 
thusiasm trampled upon that way. 

It is plain enough that the Moon- 
calf is an intensely disagreeable person 
—to ordinary men. I have not fully 


' accounted for the favour with which 


he is regarded by women. I can’t ac- 
count for it. Maybe psycho-analysis 
could explain. But I appeal to the 
Muses of History, Poetry, and Gossip, 
to sustain me in my assertion that it is 
a fact. And what is worse, it is be- 


If it sells for 


coming a larger and more tremendous 
fact every minute. 

And the most outrageous thing of all 
is the way this ruthless creature is al- 
ways being pictured in fiction and po- 
etry—as the weak and pitiful victim of 
our cruel realistic civilization. The rea- 
son for that is obvious. He writes the 
fiction and the poetry. He even writes 
the articles about himself in the maga- 
zines. And you never know whether 
to believe him or not—for ‘my dear 
lad’s a liar!” Though he can quite well 
afford to tell the whole damnable truth 
about himself, for it is so preposterous 
that nobody will believe it anyway. 
They won’t put him in jail; they will 
just smile. 

Meanwhile the Moon-calf will flour- 
ish more and more egregiously, and as- 
sist by his contagious discontent his 
unanswerable Utopian criticism, and his 
enormous uselessness, in the downfall of 
our already precarious world-system. 
And the future will belong to him—un- 
less, as I suspect may happen, the prac- 
tical-minded Bolsheviks shoot all of him 
they can find, the day after the revolu- 
tion which he has helped to bring about. 
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I Just Got Back From Japan 





—And you should see the bewitching 
Kimonos I brought—Perfect Dreams. 


And such amazing 


GAIN and again T have seen American w 

raptures over the exquisite Kimonos they 

~ compare with them in the stores here at 
specialty shops. 

And in the difference in prices! It is truly 
astonishing how much cheaper things are 
there than here. 

For women who delight in pretty and dainty 
things—things alluringly different —I have 
brought back some of the choicest and most 
charming Kimonos for the money to be found 
in all Japan. Silk of luxurious richness. Ex- 
quisite Hand Embroidery in patterns that are 
Positively captivating. Every garment a work 
of art—each robe an aristocrat. 


Half the Usual Price 


In the few shops here where they can show 
hand-made silk Kimonos that really came 
from Japan, the equal of these would cost you 

to $40. But my price — 
on approval—is only $20. That’ 
because I cntirely eliminate all ftatienen== 
sell direct to you from our big factory in 
Japan—sell at the 
factory price, 
with no in-be- 
tween _ profits 
added on, 


Sent on 
Approval 


T can’t half tell 
you in a mere 
description how 
pretty and per- 
fect these  Ki- 
monos are — you 
must. see for 
yourself. That’s 
why I want to 
send you one on 
approval--so you 
~ecan examine it 

right in youn 
own home—so you can 
4 slip it on before your 

4 mirror—so you can let 

your friends admire it. 

Re Then if you don’t agree 
with me that it is an 

unmatchable bargain at 

the price—if you aren’t 
: . 
This Brings 
— ee ee ee eee oe 


Mary Matthews, c/o Mailki 













I enclose $20 in full 


you will refund my mone 
NAM: csccccccccccccces 


bargains. 

omen tt aveling in Japan go into 
make re. Simply nothing to 

home—unless perhaps in expensive 





perfectly satisfied and delighted with it—if 
for any reason whatever you don’t want tu 
keep it—then just return it within two days 
after receiving it and it won’t cost you a 
single penny. 


Six Different Cclors—Three Different Patterns 


There are six splendid colors to choose from 
Saxe Blue, Old Rose, Navy Blue, Pink, Sky 
Blue, Lavender, and a deep Bl ack. And in 
each color a choice of three different embroi- 
dery patterns — 
Butterflies with 
Roses, or Chrys- 
anthemums, or 
Birds and Cherry 
Blossoms. 





Thoroughly 
Responsible 


Each Kimono is The Mailkimono Co. 
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Only a Few 


Only a limited number of these captivating 
Kimonos can be offered at this low intro- 
ductory price—if. you want one, please order 
at once, subject to approval. Simply fill out 
the coupon and mail with $20—check, draft 
or money order, or currency by registered let- 
ter. You take absolutely no risk—if for any 
reason you aren’t satisfied, then simply return 
the Kimono and your money will Ped ary 
be refunded. Address Mary Matthews, ¢/ 
Mailkimono Co., 1123 Broadway, New York. 


One for Free Examination 


imono Co., Reem 419, 1123 Broadway, New York 


Please send me a_ full-length Hand-Embroidered Japanese Silk 
Kimono on approval for two days’ examination, I want .......seeees 
CONGR BN | ioxcciaw Saisie siete Embroidery Pattern. 


payment, with the understanding that if not 


satisfied I will return the Kimono within two days after receipt, and 


y. 
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Great progress has been 
made in candy making 


Most of the modern varieties are 
actually new creations —more 
costly both in their materials and 
their method of preparation. 


It is just as much a fashion or 
style development as you find in 
the design of gowns and hats 


$2.50 per Ib. $2.00 per Ib. $1.50 per Ib. 
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The Only Secret of a 


Beautiful Complexion 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else 
A but health can produce it? Health is the originator 
of charm, the handmiaid to beauty, the basis of per- 
sonal attractiveness. The texture of your skin, the 
brightness of your eyes and the sheen and lustre of 
your hair, all depend upon your physical well-being. 


Truly, the fastidious woman watches her health. She 
is careful to see that her bodily organs function prop- 
erly, particularly those organs that eliminate waste 
from the body. If these do not act regularly and 
thoroughly, poisons are formed, absorbed by the blood 
and carried to every body cell. These poisons are the 
most common cause of unattractiveness. Facial blem- 
ishes, muddy skin and sallowness are all traceable to 
them. 

Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable aid 
to aclear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels to daily 
evacuations, thus keeping the body free of those toxins that mar 
the skin and endanger health. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any of the unpleasant and 
weakening effects of castor oil, pills, salts, mineral waters, etc. It 
does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or griping, nor interfere 
with the day’s work or play. 


Works on a New Principle 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens 
the food waste. This enables the many tiny muscles, in the walls 
of the intestines, contracting and expanding in their normal way, 
to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes naturally out of 
the system. 

Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature main- 
tain easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the 
healthiest habit in the world, and the only secret of a beautiful 
complexion. 

Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed 
bottles only bearing the Nujol trade mark. 











How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told ina 
plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet ““A LOVELY SKIN 
COMES FROM WITHIN”. ©'!l out and mail the attached coupon today. 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 700 44 Beaver Street, 
2 Please send me copy of “A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM 

















VANITY FAIR 


Intellectuals and Highbrows 


(Continued from page §2) 


it reveals itself as passion. The mind, 
to mix the figure, is the legal family 
adviser who is called in when the pas- 
sions and instincts fail to get along. Very 
often the mind, as eminent counsel, is 
called in when the passions would find 
out the required legal procedure for get- 
ting what they want; precisely as a 
Board of Directors calls in its attorney 
to devise ways and means for putting 
through a policy that has already been 
decided upon, without getting them all 
into jail. 

Traditionally, it has been held that 


the mind issues orders which the Will 
obeys or refuses to obey at its own peril, 
The intellectual view is that the Will lays 
down the end in view and the mind js 
summoned to decide whether the end 
can best be attained under the laws of 


Delaware or New Jersey, as the case. 


might be. 

As I said at the beginning, these. few 
notes do not pretend to be exhaustive, 
No doubt they could be amplified and 
more closely focussed if one only knew 
where to lay hands on-a copy of the 
Outline of History. 


The 1920 Prizes in Literature 


(Continued from page 55) 


included. It will be noticed that all these 
half-dozen novels are by old hands. 
Conrad has been writing for twenty-six 
years, Galsworthy for over twenty, May 
Sinclair for twenty, Norman Douglas 
for fifteen, Sheila Kaye-Smith and 
Frederic Niven for at least fifteen. 

Not one of these books, with the defi- 
nite exception of Green Apple Harvest, 
is the best their author can give us. I 
should be inclined to give the prize for 
the novel of the year to Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s book. The Rescue is, in my 
humble opinion, not the best possible 
Conrad. It does not compare with 
Nostromo, Lord Jim, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus or even Victory. It has mag- 
nificent things in it, things that no other 
novelist in the group could approach, 
but it remains an anecdote unduly ex- 
panded and Mrs. Travers is, I think, 
the most unconvincing figure in all 
Conrad’s great gallery. 

Green Apple Harvest surely sets a 
seal on Miss Kaye-Smith’s arrival. She 
has been writing for many years now, 
she has many excellent novels to her 
credit, and Sussex Gorse, Little England 
and Zamarisk Town are securely set 
among the fine novels of the XXth 
century, but Green Apple Harvest has 
a maturity, a form and an assurance 
of method that belongs to none of the 
others. Nothing is harder to deal with 
than this business of religious conver- 
sion and to some materialists the book 
may seem a great deal of bother about 
nothing at all; the book was assuredly 
not written for them. The Romantic 
is merely an episode, scarcely more than 
a short story. It is brilliantly done and 
magnificently written. 

Norman Douglas achieved much fame 
some years ago with his fantastic satire, 
South Wind. The critics have naturally 
said that They Went is not so good as 
its predecessor. His method and irony 
are not so novel as they were then, 
and it would never do to allow one man 
two masterpieces in so short a time. 
Nevertheless They Went is a beautiful 
book, in many ways more securely 
wrought than the other. What it is all 
about, only Norman Douglas can say. 
As a fairy tale it is beautiful enough, 
with its wicked and enchanting Princess, 
its city of mother-of-pearl, its pagan- 
ism and irony. It might indeed stand 
for the novel of the year if it were a 
novel—it is in a class by itself and is 
not to be driven into literary sale divi- 
sions. 

Galsworthy’s In Chancery seems to 
me an admirable example of the diffi- 
culty of writing sequels. Galsworthy’s 
art is all there; it is, I think, too much 
there. He is so anxious to have no su- 
perfluous word, no unnecessary charac- 
ter or incident that he has almost 
squeezed the life out of it. The For- 
sytes, whatever else they were, had in 
A Man of Property an abundance of 
life. Now they seem to be terrified 


lest they should overstep their bounds, 
Galsworthy’s eye is forever upon them, 
his moral has to be pointed, his balance 
maintained. Freedom is certainly not 
what the Forsytes deserve; it does not 
look as if they are likely to obtain it. 

There remains Frederic Niven’s A Tale 
That Is Told. This is a quiet, unobtru- 
sive, almost casual story, beautiful in 
its artless art, memorable in its creation 
of character. When are people going 
to wake up and discover that in Niven 
we have one of the finest novelists 
alive? It is indeed remarkable that the 
author of Justice of the Peace, A Wil- 
derness of Monkeys, Ellen Adair and 
now this book can continue unsung. 
Of course, the day will come. But it 
is stupid that it should be so long post- 
poned. 


The Close of a Period 


HAVE left the poetry to the last be- 

cause there is so little of interest to 
record. The finest new poetic work of 
the year is, I think, Masefield’s Right 
Royal, and the most interesting new 
poet Edmund Blunden, the author of 
The Waggoner. Right Royal has in it 
the strange lapses that we have now 
learned to expect in the longer Mase- 
field poems, but it has quite astonishing 
beauties. It has life, personality, spirit 
and fire, essentials that so many of the 
younger poets omit as unimportant. 
Blunden is not one of these. The Wag- 
goner is most individual work and he 
should have a fine career before him. 

Other important publications have 
been the collected verse of John Free- 
man, Walter de la Mare, and Edward 
Thomas. The Poet Laureate has given 
us a volume, October; Thomas Hardy 
published in The Times one most beau- 
tiful poem on Armistice Day, showing 
once again that he is the greatest of 
them all, and there has been some fine 
poetry in the London Mercury from 
Thomas Armstrong, another new recruit. 
There has been a fifth volume of 
Wheels, the Sitwell annual. 

It cannot be denied that the boom in 
poetry, so extraordinary during the last 
years of the War, is over. That is per- 
haps a good thing. Poets will have to 
be poets once more and not merely re- 
counters of their war experiences. 

It has been, in fine, a year of literary 
suspension. We know now what the 
older men can do; the younger men 
have not yet shown us. The Renals- 
sance will come. What its form and 
colour will be no one can tell. But one 
thing is certain—that one Period of 
English Literature is now definitely 
closed. 1895-1915 is perhaps no bad 
definition of it. We have seen great 
men rise between those dates. Their 
work is not yet over, but we know 
now what they can do. 

A new period is about to begin. The 
curtain is just rising and we may awail, 
breathlessly, the event. 
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A SPECIAL CUSTOM BUILT BODY WILL LEND ARISTO- 
CRATIC SMARTNESS TO YOUR MOTOR CAR. WE WILL BE 
PLEASED TO SUBMIT SKETCHES OF TWO, FOUR, OR SIX 
PASSENGER BODIES IN DISTINCTIVE AND ORIGINAL 

















DESIGNS AND PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR PARTIC: 
ULAR CHASSIS. DETAILED INFORMATION UPON REQUEST. 


Lancaster 
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CHARLES SCHUTTE BODY COMPANY 


Pennsylvania, U. S 
























CAILLE 
Aristocrat Motor 


4 Cylinders, 4 Cycle, 14 Horsepower 
Electric Starter, Electric Lights 





HE Aristocrat motor is ideal for launches and light cabin 
cruisers up to 35 feet long. It starts with an electric 
starter and all control is like that of a $5,000 motor car. 
Provides electric lights for boat. Has best equipment money 
can buy, such as Bosch magneto, Schebler carburetor, 
Willard storage batteries, Northeast’ starter and our own 
make of reverse gear directly connected with engine. Beauti- 
fully finished with nickel trimmings. Insist that your boat 
builder install a Caille Aristocrat in your hull. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
272 Caille Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
U.S.A. 


We also build other types 
of marine motors from24 
1030H.P. Also outhoard 
motors for dinghies, row- 
boats and yacht tenders. 
sk for special literature 








6AeJ.H.Tonneau Shield 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. Pat. Feb. 27, 1912; 
June 1, 1920. Other Patents Pending. ‘‘Our eee 
Have Been Upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeai 


PROTECTION AND ECONOMiY are the out- 
standing features of the J. H. Tonneau Shield. This 
ingenious and practical device, attached to your car, 
not only affords you absolute comfort and protection 
from wind, dust and rain, but at the same time 
saves your clothing. It enables you to enjoy open 
air driving with the comforts of a closed car. Send 
for our descriptive booklet—it will tell you how 
easily the J. H. Tonneau Shield is attached and can 
be folded down when not in use, taking up no more 
room than a lap robe. 


The TONNEAU SHIELD CO. 


1777 Broadway at 58th Street New York 
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BEDFORD PARK 


Jersey Crepe 





PARMA BEACH 


Silk Poplin 





YORK PAP.K 
Plain Pique 


CORAL BEACH 


Bayadere = 
Showing the Triangle Hook 





> TROY 1609—I1920 
\ The difference between 
\ the Trojan and the 
Nita Half Moon, is no 
\ / greater than that exist- 


ing between The Triangle 
Hook and the ordinary 
soft collar. 


‘hiangle Hook Sott dllars 


RIANGLE HOOK 
SOFT COLLARS 


invariably appeal to the well dressed 
man because of their correct form, 
modish style, and continuous per- 
fect shapeliness. 


Careful tailoring and the Triangle 
Hook (a patented device of finest 
silk elastic) eliminate the objection- 
able features generally found in the 
ordinary soft collar. 


can supply you. Though should’ 
you wish, we will send you an 
introductory order upon receipt 
of your dealer’s name and $3.00 
for six collars in plain silk, figured 
striped silk, Jersey crepe, imported 
pique. Or $2.10 for silk poplin, 
fine pique, art silk, or bayadere silk. 


q DISCRIMINATING merchants 





VAN ZANDT, JACOBS 
and COMPANY 


Makers of THE TRIANGLE BRAND 
In Troy for Almost Half a Century 





TROY, as oe 











| I want is a little love. 





| monogamist. 


VANITY FAIR 


Crab Meat Sympathique 


(Continued from page 46) 


interpose a word).—You’'re talking wild- 
ly, as usual, Henrietta. I’m going to 
call a taxi and take you home. 
(Neither of the women pay the slight- 
est attention to him. He moves to the 


| telephone.) 


Henrietta (brokenly)-—And now, all 
Just a little bit 
of love. 

Nina.—Love ? 

Henrietta.—Yes. 
mean. 

Nina.—It is not always—not always 
a husband’s love that one seeks. You 
think ? 

Henrietta——With you, perhaps not. 
But I, I’m old, fat, and a Presbyterian 
All I want is my own 


My husband’s, I 


| husband, though he is a terrible fraud. 








(She looks at Nina with eyes suspicious- 
ly dewy.) You are a woman— 

Nina (infinitely touched) —Of course, 
of course. Poor darling! 

(The two women fall into each others 
arms.) 


(CARSON (dangerously) —When. this 
farce is over, perhaps— 

Henrietta (drying her tears) —Thank 
you, my dear. I felt that you would. 
They all do. Indeed, you remind me 
very much of another little French 
friend of Carson’s. Yvonne-de-Some- 
thing. The same warm heart. She 
taught me how to do the most fas- 
cinating filet work. You draw out all 
the threads and (breaks off with an 
engaging smile). But you are sure— 
sure you don’t mind? 

Nina.—Au contraire. (With an icy 
glance she recalls, and dismisses, the 
versatile Carson’s existence.) Your hus- 
band and I were but, what you call, 
platonic. He was amused by my modest 
little appartement, my simple efforts as 
chef, and I, I was amused by his—his 
so beautiful ideals! But I could not 
bear to see anyone unhappy, not even 
a wife. 


The Evoiution 


Henrietta (lightly, now thoroughly 
restored) .—So kind of you. How comfy 
you are here! (Looks about her with 
frank pleasure.) Fancy a place without 
an elevator being so charming! And 
what are you having for supper? Crab 
meat—? 

Nina.—A l’Espagnole. 

Henrietta (with an ecstatic little 
scream) .—I adore it! But that wretched 
cook of mine never gets the sauce right, 
I wonder if you would be an angel 
and tell me how— 

Carson.—Are you coming, Henrietta? 
The taxi’s— 

Nina.—It’s very simple. You dissolve 
everything in the hot vinegar first 
then— 

Henrietta.—I see, then there’s the lit. 
tle trick of getting it smooth and— 

Nina.—Oh, only be careful not to 
take it off the flame too ‘soon, nor 
leave it on too long. At the very last 
you add—it’s a hint from an old maitre 
d’hétel—just a pinch, the merest Ssoupcon 
of—but here, why not sit down and we 
will have some. I know you must be 
hungry. 

Henrietta (brightly) —Starved. 

(The two women seat themselves in 
high spirits. Henrietta takes Carson’s 
place. The latter stands for a moment, 
irresolute, his hand on the door knob; 
then, with a look of mingled defeat and 
exasperation at the supper group, utterly 
indifferent to his presence, he dashes 
from the room.) 

Nina (dispensing the crab meat) — 
Voila! 

Henrietta (her mouth full) —Mn- 
mmm! How heavenly! My dear, I 
must give you my recipe for terrapin 
without sherry. I had it from my 
grandmother Fairfax. You take a little 
brown butter, quite a good deal, that 
is, and— 

(The curtain comes down as the 
women’s chatter flows happily on, and 
on.) 


of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 64) 


chiefly from incompetent management. 
The History of “Life” 


MEANWHILE Life, started in the 
early eighties, was steadily climb- 
ing toward the position that it now 
occupies as the most successful and dis- 
tinguished of Puck’s rivals. The earlier 
numbers were issued by its founder, the 
late John A. Mitchell, from his studio 
at Broadway and Twenty-seventh Street, 
with Henry Guy Carleton as editor and 
E. S. Martin as special writer, which 
position he maintains to the present 
day. It was a black and white publi- 
cation and more refined in appearance 
than its contemporaries. Carleton’s 
“Thompson Street Poker Sketches” were 
among the first of its successes. Later 
Carleton was succeeded as editor by 
John Kendrick Bangs, who was fol- 
lowed by James S. Metcalf, who, in his 
turn, was succeeded by Thomas L. 
Masson, the present incumbent. Charles 
Dana Gibson’s début as an illustrator 
was made in one of the earliest num- 
bers of the paper and he is now the 
virtual owner of the property. 

Other short-lived comic and satirical 
journals have flashed across the public 
vision from time to time since Puck first 
showed the way to enduring success. 
One of these was Time, published by 
Funk and Wagnalls and edited by the 
late Wolcott Balestier, the brother-in- 


law of Rudyard Kipling. Had it been 
stronger, its life might have been longer. 
Another was The Verdict, edited by the 
late Alfred Henry Lewis, and contain- 
ing much work by Luks. Lewis was 4 
forceful and original writer who had 
already given the public a taste of his 
quality in Wolfville, but despite his un- 
questioned ability and the substantial 
backing of the late O. H. P. Belmont, 
the paper died an early death. The 
most recent of these essays was The 
Porcupine, edited by James L. Ford, 
which began its existence in 1916 and 
perished one year later, because of the 
death of its backer. The Porcupme 
contained excellent cartoons from the 
pen of J. Norman Lynd. 

Such is the story of the evolution of 
the present Vanity Fair from its name- 
sake of the sixties. It is the very last 
word in the field in which it now stands 
preéminent and we have only to com- 
pare its reading matter, its pictures, and 
its advertising columns with those of 
its predecessors to realize how great has 
been the advance during the past sixty 
years. Current taste demands beauty of 
appearance, which is arrived at through 
the distinctively modern art called “make- 
up” and in this respect, at least, Vamily 
Fair stands alone in the field. We need 
sav no more about it. The evidence 
the case is all in the hands of the 
people who read this number. 
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EAGLE 
CHOCOLATE 
Eating 
Drinkisg 
Baking: 


Keep a few 
cakes handy 
it’s a good 
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“The Utmost in Cigarettes 4 
Plain End or Cork Lip 


People of culture and 
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UR wide reputation for making Shirts To- 

Measure, Shirts of superior quality, is due 
largely to our many years of specializing in this 
particular business. We are showing for spring 
and summer a complete assortment of distinctive 
Shirtings, many secured through the unique ad- 
vantages of our Paris Shop. 


Price readjustments have been made on a down- 
ward scale, meeting to the utmost extent pos- 
sible the general demand for lower prices. It has 
always been our policy to measure up to the full 
duty of every merchant in facing new conditions. 


Why people find our shop an unusual shop is 
largely because we cater to our patrons in an 
unusual way. We devote our efforts not only to 
supplying the requirements of a large and ex- 
acting clientele in a capable and most satis- 
factory manner, to offering the best in both 
materials and workmanship, but also to extend 
to our patrons that personal, and courteous at- 
tention which makes purchasing here a pleasure 
as well as a matter of business. 


NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Tires 
of Character 
New England Rubber artizans 
of the third and fourth gener- 
ations are building honest 
value into Converse Tires— 
the product of accumulated ex- 
perience and skill in their craft. 
More Miles—Less Skid 
CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 
SERVICE BRANCHES 
300 Fi on 618-626 Wr arkson Blvd. 
801 ny 








VANITY FAIR 


Reflections on the Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


great credit is due. It is here that the 
craft of the authors shows itself. Realiz- 
ing the sure-fire appeal of a sweet little- 
one, they have developed the idea into 
a bevy. How they found so many 
youngsters who could act so supremely 
well is a mystery, but the fact remains 
that the success of Daddy Dumplins is 
due not so much to Daddy as to the 
surrounding Dumplins. 


“Lady Billy” 


NE of the few undaunted managers 
who apparently do not realize that 
the proper thing to do is to slump is 
Mr. Henry Savage who comes bravely 
forward with Lady Billy, a musical 
show of much snap and attraction, in 
which charming little Mitzi, who seems 
to have lost her last name, once more 
delights us with her varied talents. The 
design of this new offering will not up- 
set any traditions in musical comedy 
construction, but its conventionality is 
amply atoned for by the general smart- 
ness of the performance. The story is 
one of romantic ingenuousness, in which 
a penniless countess and a rich Ameri- 
can effect the inevitable merger. 
Mitzi is a most compact bundle of 
ability and finds an admirable foil for 
her diminutive charm in the truly colos- 
sal Bateson of Sydney Greenstreet, one 
of the most delightful performances I 
have ever seen. Never for a moment 
does he drop the mask of dignified 
seriousness by which he infuses the 
faithful butler’s character with a sur- 
prising amount of humour and appeal. 
As for his dancing, it is a joy to behold. 
All in all, the performance goes with a 


bang. There is pep galore, without the 
vulgarity which is the usual accompanj- 
ment of this excellent quality. A point 
of special merit is the staging of the 
musical numbers, which move with a 
briskness and precision greatly to the 
credit of Julian Alfred. Bare legs 
without which a modern musical com. 
edy cannot hope to live, are limited to 
two pairs, which illustrate effectively 
the value of restraint; their very ap. 
pearance is infinitely more exciting than 
the overwhelming displays to which we 
have become callously accustomed, 

That infancy is not all is likewise 
shown at the Astor where Madge Ken- 
nedy (Herself!) reappears, after a long 
series of screenings, in a creaky melo- 
drama, which is a reversion to the 
ancient crook-play. So swiftly do the 
waters pass under our theatrical bridges 
that this sort of thing seems already as 
outworn as pigs-in-clover or ping-pong, 
Miss Kennedy is such a charming young 
person and so skillful an actress that 
it is a pity to fetter her with the 
shackles of such conventional material, 
A more than adequate cast contrives 
to keep the corpse alive and at mo- 
ments even seems to infuse certain spas- 
modic jerks of near-life into its out- 
rageous frame but, for the most part, 
it lies like a stuffed dummy which has 
fallen from the fly-gallery, provoking 
only ironic laughter by its occasional 
imitations of animation. It is plays of 
this sort which, when compared to the 
sprightly Bat, make the jaded theatre- 
goer think that the dramatic race horse 
has not only slowed down but is also 
about to drop dead. 


What Is Wrong with the Papers 


(Continued from page 36) 


failures are beyond your control. You 
put them on the immutable character 
of human nature. They put them on 
vast economic forces. I put them on 


you. 

The Editor: Me? 

The Critic: On the profession of the 
journalists. I can understand why a 
little shopkeeper should feel that he is 
an incident in the march of inscrutable 
forces. But not teachers, not ministers, 
above all, not journalists, not if they 
once begin to understand their power. 
They talk a lot about the power of the 
press, but what kind of a power is it 
that still regards political news as a 
favor handed down by statesmen, that 
trembles—you know it’s true—at the 
advertisers, that worships a whole herd 
of sacred cows? It’s a power that is 
not yet conscious of itself, it is a power 
that inwardly acknowledges inferiority, 
it is a power spellbound by traditions 
from an age when information was 
privileged, a power that has not yet 
opened its eyes upon the modern world 
and dared to say: Through me democ- 
racy exists. I am the medium by which 
the consent of the governed is given. 
From me and through me the will of 
the people is formed. ... 

The Editor: Say it, and then go 
‘bankrupt. 


The Critic: Say it alone and you 
may go bankrupt, though I’ll promise 
you a good run for your money. But 
say it, not as individuals, but as a pro- 
fession, and there is no power that can 
break you. ‘ 

The Reader (breaking into the dis- 
cussion): I agree with your indictment, 
but I’m against another trade union 
conspiracy against the patient and long- 
suffering public. 

The Critic: May I say just one word 
for your, the reader’s, benefit? Judg- 
ing by your behavior in the matter of 
prohibition, I prophesy that you will 
perform as follows: You will grow 
wearier and wearier of unreliable news. 
You will complain about it more and 
more. You wil! do little or nothing 
to encourage reform from within, little 
or nothing to provide an educational 
system that produces enough competent 
journalists, little or nothing to make in- 
dependent journalism possible. Then 
some fine day your patience will wear 
out, and you'll vote the Fifty-Fourth 
Amendment forbidding newspapers to 
contain intoxicating matter above 1 per 
cent. hen your constructive fervour 
will be exhausted. 

The Editor: Well, at any rate, I 
agree with you entirely about the pub- 
lic. I serve it and I know it. 
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Business Depression 





— 


and its effect on 
Investment Securities 











Sentiment Throughout the Country is Pessimistic! WHY? 
The United States is certainly better off financially than any country 
in the world. Conditions in other countries may have an excusable 
effect on us but, nevertheless, we as a nation, are catching the ill effects 
of the war as an aftermath of pure opinion—nothing else. 


Securities of strong, ably managed companies have not been affected, 
and optimism tow ard the future should be the watchword for everyone. 
We have prepared a special Ietter setting forth the pertinent 


facts regarding a number of high grade securities which are 
especially cheap at this time. This letter sent gratis on request. 


MS Cown & Co. 


col EAE Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct telephone connection with New York through our private wire Canal 4845 

















GREAT WESTERN SUGAR 


The largest beet sugar company in the world. Produc- 
tion, past five years, 25,000,000 bags of sugar. 
No bonded indebtedness 
Preferred stock pays 7% annually; Common 47% 
Ee ee eee $30,000,000 
Dividends paid in fifteen years. ... 45,000,000 


We have specialized in these high grade securities for years, 
and shall be pleased to furnish detailed information on request. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Colorado National Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLORADO 


























| SCHWART Ds GALLERIES 


Etchings 
Paintings 
Engravings 





Any Etchings or Engravings 
quoted on request 








14 EAST 40TH STREET 


New York Ciry 


“Cottage Toilette” 
by William Lee Hankeu 


SP POSTE B17 2-C AR ET OR 
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IMPORTING CO. 
6 EAST 4570 STREET, NEW YORK 


Sole dgents in the United States for 


DUNHILL? 


Circular upon request 


ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 
WHITE SPOT AND ARE $TAMPED 
NH 
gr. 

LONDON 
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TAS 


The 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Announce an Exhibition 


of 


Scottish and Newport 
LANDSCAPES 


by 





J. Stewart Barney 


January 24 to January 29 


inclusive 





707 Fifth Avenue, New York 


= 


q JG 


Ce rs 











HIS mahogany china cabinet has an 
overlay of elaborate Georgian detail and 
contrasting panels of walnut burl. The en- 
during interior construction bespeaks the inimi- 
table workmanship of Tobey-made furniture. 


Tobey 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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A HYDE Cape 
Guarantee Slip 
and what it 
means to— 


YOU 


HIS is the Guarantee Slip that the 
makers of America’s finest gloves 
for Men and Women are enclosing 
in every pair of their gloves made 


from genuine TOP QUALITY— 


HY D 


She 


CAPE 


love Leather with 
a Ga ress 


HYDE Cape has for years been the 
choice of leading glove manufacturers 
because of its pliable softness, light 
weight, staunch endurance and fashion- 
able color shades. 

This incomparable leather, used extensively in 
such leading makes as: 


ADLERS, DEMPSTER & PLACE,ELITE, 
HAYS, KLEIN-POSTMAN and PERRIN 


has until recently been used without a distinguish- 
ing mark. But now, when you buy gloves of the 
better makes you may quickly identify, by this 
Guarantce Slip, gloves made from Genuine 
HYDE Cape Leather. 

HYDE Cape gloves are obtainable in Havana Tan, 
Beaver, Brown, Pearl White and the very latest shade 
of Gray, known as “HYDE-Willow”, and in all the 
different models now in favor with the smartly dressed. 
Fashionable Glove Shops will gladly show you the style 
and color you prefer in HYDE Cape. 


Send for interesting booklet ‘‘GLOVE LEATHERS’’ 


It tells about Glove Leathers—How to Know Them— 
How to Care for Them and why HYDE Cape is en- 
titled to be known as “The Glove Leather with a Caress.” 


Woop & HYDE COMPANY, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Makers of HYDE Cape Glove Leather 





| hand dipped to his inner pocket. 





| fought himself out. 


VANITY FAIR 


Georges and Jack 


(Continued from page 35) 


front of us at Madison Square Garden 
confided to her escort that she was 
enormously thrilled at the opportunity 
of seeing a real prize fight, but that she 
did hope it would not be brutal. Some 
rounds later, when the first red trickle 
appeared upon the cheek of the cham- 
pion, the young woman seized her escort 
by the arm and cried out rapturously: 
“Look we've got his ear.” But there 
was reason and justification for excite- 
ment. Another superman had been 
scratched—and he was no god, but a 
man. 

Dempsey won against Brennan by 
gradually wearing his opponent down. 
AS a matter of fact, Brennan actually 
His condition was 
not so good as that of Dempsey. The 
strain told. In the twelfth round a 
blow of the champion’s to the stomach 
hurt him and made him bend over, 
whereupon Dempsey chopped him over 
the back of the neck with a right hand 
punch and sent him down. It was not 


| a pretty blow and, in both England 


| and Australia, it is barred as foul. 


Our 


| rules allow it and it sufficed, but we 


must add that Brennan was almost up 
again at the count of ten. 

Carpentier is certainly faster on his 
feet than Dempsey. I think he can hit 
harder, although it may be that the 
champion had an exceptionally bad 


night against Brennan. At any rate, 
Carpentier is much more workmanlike 
Dempsey is an excitable Anglo-Saxon, 
while Carpentier is a cool and calcy- 
lating Latin. In his ring mancuvres 
there is none of the aimless fluttering 
and crouching and sudden retreating 
which marked the work of Dempsey 
against Brennan. Dempsey seemed 
surly enough, as the fight went against 
him, and there were blazes of bad tem- 
per, temper bad enough to make him 
adopt foul tactics on one or two oc- 
casions, but he never showed any emo- 
tion as dignified as fury. 

Carpentier, on the other hand, al- 
though he seems refined beyond primi- 
tive emotions, attains in the middle of 
a fight, a terrifying fury. Still, it is 
not altogether primitive. It is ice cold, 
This sureness and confidence will be 
among Carpentier’s best assets when the 
big fight occurs. Dempsey’s confidence 
has been shaken by his last fight. It 
required several years for him to gain 
it and it seems questionable if he will 
ever be so sure of himself again. Of 
course, the punishing power of his right 
hand may again be there, but, as we 
picture the contest, it will be a meeting 
between a marvellously fast and self- 
contained man, with a rapier, and an 
angry, surly foe with a mace. 

I fancy the rapier against the mace. 


The Dumb Wife 


(Continued from page 88) 


Don’t make a sound. 
sake. Quick.” 

The boy understood and hopped into 
the alcove. She swept the door upon 
him, and snapped it close. She turned 
from it to reach the torch and extinguish 


It’s for Mummy's 


| it; and turned to see Vassiloff descend- 


| ing the last step to the cellar. 


He 
reached the bottom and stood motion- 
less, looking about him, right and left. 
The sudden shock and the effort of 
closing the door had left her breathless, 
impotent, incapable of act or word. 
She leaned before him panting, her slow 
mind rolling round one idea: “What 
did he see? What did he see?” 

Then he spoke, quietly: “So this is 


where you meet your lover? Where is 
he?” 

“No, no. I don’t. What d’you 
mean?” She knew that she was speak- 


ing stupidly, unconvincingly, but de- 
light at his mistake about a lover made 


| her careless. 





“Where is your lover? What else 
would you be doing here?” 
“I ain’t got no lover. 

ain’t. Honest to God.” 

He stamped a foot. “Don’t play with 
me. Tell me—where is your lover?” 

“T tell you I ain’t got no lover. I 
swear it. Solemn oath, I ain’t got no 
lover. I bin faithful to you—all the 
time.” 

He raised a hand, and she stopped. 
“Look at me—look me in the face.” 
She turned her face to him. “Now— 
where is your lover? You do not come 
to this place to gossip with women.” 

She could think of nothing but to 
repeat herself, baldly. “I say there 
ain’t one. I ain’t got no lover.” 

A low snarl burst from his lips. 


I swear I 


His 
She 
watched it fumbling under his heavy 
overcoat, and saw it come out, holding 
a long curved knife, dull by long dis- 
use. At the sight of it she turned 
suddenly sick and voiceless. He held 


| it by the ivory hilt, directed the point 


upon her horizontally, and slowly, quiet- 
ly approached her. 
“I told you how I should punish a 


woman’s deception. Now you shall see.” 

With each step forward he took, she 
took one backward, shrinking from him. 
He followed her. She drew back, shud- 
dering, arms extended, pressing herself 
against the wall as if she would force 
herself into it. He followed her. She 
continued to step backward some slow 
paces, and he followed her until she 
reached the far wall. There she stood, 
mouthing at him, rabbit-like, her eyes 
fixed on the dull tongue of steel that 
slowly floated towards her breast. 
Nearer and nearer it came. She felt 
the touch of it upon her corsage; then 
the prick of it upon her skin, and opened 
wide her mouth to scream “Mercy! 
Mercy! I ain’t got no lover!” 

But though she opened her mouth 
none of these words issued. 

Her mouth opened and shut, and her 
teeth carne together and flew apart; but 
no sound could she utter. The knife 
rose and fluttered half an inch from 
her throat; then Vassiloff dropped it to 
his waist, and drew back. He looked 
long at her before he spoke again. 
“Where is your lover?” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 
She could only shake her head. On 
this Vassiloff replaced the knife in his 
coat, and nodded gravely. His wife 
was well punished. She was struck 
dumb. 

He took her by the arm. She shud- 
dered at the touch, and he smiled upon 
her. He drew her to the ladder lead- 
ing to the alley. As he led her away, 
she offered resistance, and pointed to 
the door of the alcove, and made low 
noises like “Myw! Myw!” ; 

He gave her a gentle soothing smile, 
and forced her up the ladder. She 
continued to beat against his bent arm, 
but he led her away, quietly, so that 
none noted their going until they reached 
the main road. At home, he told the 
neighbours of how his wife had received 
a severe shock from a street accident, 
which had reprived her of speech and 
rendered her foolish of mind. > 

And the secret of the cellar remained 
locked within her—and within Vassiloft. 
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America’s most famous 
box of candy 
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in Accessories for Winter Comfort 


pared NUSUALLY light-weight Sweater of unbrushed Natural 
oe (tan) Camel’s Hair, $18.50. In a fine Wool Heather 
nd an mixture, $10.50. Cap at $3.50. May be had to match any 
of the imported Sport Suitings. Woolen Socks of English 
ace. importations with Silk embroidered Clocks, $3.50 a pair. 
Plain ribbed, $1.75. Necktie of Irish Poplin 
with the ever popular diagonal stripe, $2.50. 





The Sampler is sold by our 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention. 
selected agents nearly everywhere 


, James McCutcheon & Co. 
Reg.Trade Mark Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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Spring Orders for 


F; ifield Shirts 
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AT THE REVISED PRICES THERE 
IS AN INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
FIFIELD SHIRTS AND, DUE TO 
THE TIME REQUIRED TO MAKE 
va SHIRTS TO THE FIFIELD STAND: 
— ’Minst the avalanche of delicate, lacy >) ARDS WE REQUEST THAT ORDERS 
shud- greetings of fleeting remembrance, let ; FOR SPRING BE PLACED EARLY. 
upon (: your valentine be of enduring charm and 
(< value. Nowhere are there gifts more 
d to delightfully sensible — and treasured — 
low ° than jewelry. Give “Gifts that Last’”— 
gifts that are life-long testimonials of the 


She : spirit they so exquisitely commemorate. -) | 1 1 elo 
arm, "te <i) 
c , :) & Stevensow 
—__——— Ny 
; ys . CANen's° Wear 
ved {2 Authorized by National Jewelers Publicity Association -) 328 Ss. Michigan Boulevard 


++ DIAMONDS - PEARLS - GEMS - JEWELRY - WATCHES 
and : CLOCKS - SILVERWARE : CHICAGO 


Samples on Request 
































You HAVE always known there 
would besuchacar. You have felt it 
would be beautiful with the beauty of 
true proportion and deliberate grace. 
You have known it would be strong 
with the strength of unflawed metal 
and authentic skill. Silence would 
be the eloquent advocate of its 
merit # # Thinking these things, 
and how other cars wonderfully fine 
have only narrowly failed of this 
image, surely we were bold indeed 
who should seek in such an enterprise 
to be successful. Surely we had need 
religiously to compact in this all that 
the past has proved and, not incau- 
tiously, that the future promised. For 
ours was to be a car which constantly 
should do quietly and with ease what 
many another might notdoatall. Such 
a car as might with safety and with 
honor uphold upon its finished excel- 
lenceourfutureandourhopes * » 
We offer it to you now. And if in 
so offering it there is evident some 
slender trace of pride, it is such pride 
as rightfully may be found in the 
knowledge of how earnestly we have 
tried to make it fine # « It is 
beautiful and quietand strong. It will 
serve you brilliantly and well »# .+ 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at U2ars Aill Inpianapous 


LAPTAYTET ££ 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO, Inc. 
New YORK 
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in “Period desi« signs 


This graceful Donatello Period Design Columbia 
Grafonola, with its beautiful combination of symmetrical 
form and subdued color, delicate carving and _poly- 


chroming, is Italian art of the sixteenth century at its 
° , s 
imperishable best. 
a ~ 9 ‘ ae . ° 
This Grafonola’s reproductions of the singing and play- 
ing of the master musicians who make records for 
Columbia, is music at its imperishable best. Operated by 
electric current, motor starting and stopping automatically. 
lard Models up to $30c 
Designs up te $2100 
Exclusive Columbia Grand Opera Artists 
BARRIENTOS LAZARO ROMAINE 
GARDEN MACBETH ROTI 
GORDON MARDONES — STRACCIAI 
VAN GORDON 
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